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BEES INSURE BETTER INCOME 


When you produce COMB HONEY in SECTIONS. 
The most profitable way for beekeepers. 
Write for our free catalog and be convinced. 
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on the market 
Accurate spacing 
Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilatien 
More honey production 
No wood. No burr combs 


F. W. JONES 
© SPST b temeee & SON, LTD. 


ly queen excluding and will last a life Bedford, Que., Canada 


time. 
We manufacture a full line of Bee Sup- 
lies. Order from our dealers or direct Manufacturers and Exporters 


rom our factory. Canadian-made goods b 
of Bee Supplies 


are cheaper. No duty. Send for our price 
list. Always in the market for beeswax. Buyers of Crude ax 


Cash or trade. Catalog B.K. on request 
W. A. Chrysler & Son US. Fae shi ay 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada im 
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Ask for our Label Catalog 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
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Goods in MICHIGAN and Eastern Beekeepers 
It’s from 
Prairie View Honey Co. M. R. CARY CORPORATION 
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CUSTOMERS combs and cappings . 
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HONEY WANTED  fasccQuantity ond Price 


“Everything for the Beekeeper” 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 








McCORD FRAME GRIP 





“Originators of Frame-Grips 
Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 
2 Ar 2, Box fa San Jose, rs 
ositive grip | DELUXE $2.75 
through the lever- 
age action of this UTILITY 2.45 
strong aluminum Plus 32c postage 
Frame-Grip. fee. 
Also obtainable from your leading 
Bee Dealer. 
Don’t accept a substitute. 





Bee Lines to The Editor 


Do Not Melt Up 
a Old Combs If 





They Are Good 


“I just can not 
agree with some of 
the fellows who 
write articles in 
: Gleanings. I have 
rT old brood combs 

in my outfit that 

have been in use 
for 30 years and I wouldn’t think of 
melting them up. My bees take care of 
that. Many times I have caught them 
in the act of gnawing down the old 
cells with black cocoons and building 
them out from the base with new cells. 
It is a lot of work to render up old 
combs and put new sheets of founda- 
tion in them. They have to be wired 
with new wire too. 

“I have found colonies a lot of times 
with drones that were raised above the 
excluders and always presumed they 
were from eggs that were laid by lay- 
ing workers. I have for years been puz- 
zled by my bees when they were super- 
seding their old queen, having a young 
supersedure queen laying below the 
excluder and also one laying above the 
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excluder, both sisters. How do they 
manage? Do they raise a young virgin 
and have her fly out and mate and 
come back upstairs through an auger 
hole or small opening and then raise 
another and have her come back down- 
stairs? The logical conclusion in my 
mind would be this: They carry a fer- 
tile egg up from the lower hive and 
raise their virgin upstairs. 

“When I have used the Demaree sys- 
tem of swarm control I have had a lot 
of young queens mate through an auger 
hole upstairs, but this season I have 
had a number of young queens laying 
upstairs where no brood had been lift- 
ed. This season I found an extracting 
comb where the bees had raised three 
supersedure queen cells above the ex- 
cluder and plain evidence where a vir- 
gin had popped out of all three of 
them. The old queen had not been 
above and there was no sign where she 
had ever had a brood nest upstairs.” 
—A.N.N. 


Men Folks Not Made for Looks 

“Dear Jack: Don’t do that again! 
When I came to page 552 in the Sep- 
tember number, I was startled to see a 
black lined square where your picture 
generally is, but was happy to read that 
it was not what I thought it was. I 
think you had better put your picture 
back there. I like to see who is talking 
to me. Maybe you are not good look- 
ing, I am no judge of that, but I know 
you have good thoughts. After all, us 
men folks were not made for looks. I 
have that consolation.”—L.M.L. 


A New Use for Talcum Powder 

“IT have been reading your “Talks to 
Beekeepers’ in GLEANINGS for some 
time now and admire your unassuming 
style, and obvious experience. 

“l read somewhere, quite a while 
ago, that bees wouldn’t sting one’s hand 
and arms provided said hands and arms 


(Continued on page 700) 
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Dark v.s. White Honey 


LEANINGS’ READERS have react- 
ed very strongly to my emphasis on 

white honey a few issues back. Men- 
tion was made of my seeing water 
white honey from Utah while visiting 
the honey plant of the Superior Honey 
Company. Actually the amber honeys 
are equally as good or even better from 
the health standpoint than the white 
honeys. My reaction to the white hon- 
ey was purely one of admiration for a 
rare honey, namely water white. There 
is nothing finer than a good amber hon- 
ey, and personally, a clover-goldenrod 
blend is one of my favorites. Also many 
of the darker honeys of the South are 
delicate and mild in flavor and of ex- 
cellent table grade quality. 

Getting to the business at hand, re- 
ports show that the cotton crop in Cali- 
fornia is about one-half to two-thirds 
of normal. Blue curl has failed to pro- 
vide a fall flow in some areas, too. 
White honey is bringing quite a vari- 
ance in price: 1lc to 13c while amber 
honeys are selling for 10 to 10% cents. 

Utah, Wyoming, and _ neighboring 
states report spotted conditions with the 
crop averaging about 70 per cent of 
normal. Much the same is true for New 
Mexico and Arizona. Prices expected 
and received here are much the same as 
for California. 

The crop is very good in northwest 
Colorado with reports of 200-pound 
averages. And, ironically, in other parts 
of the same state the crop is short and 
the honey is very thin. Here in the 
Southwest a fair crop has been harvest- 
ed. Texas prices range from 12 to 12% 
cents for white honey with some pur- 
chases as low as 10% cents. Amber 
honey is bringing 10% cents on the 
same market. 


Midwest 
In Nebraska, 
NOVEMBER, 1957 


South Dakota, and 


| Mouthly HONEY Resort 


WALTER BARTH, Field Editor 





Iowa there has been a lot of rain which 
has slowed the removal of the honey 
crop but at the same time it is provid- 
ing a good build-up of legumes for next 
year. In these, no honey sales have 
been reported. Present offers tend to 
be a little lower than last year. Retail 
price cutting is showing up in this area 
and may become worse as the crop 
reaches the packers. Producers are ask- 
ing 12% cents for their white honey. 
In general, the crop in this area should 
be nearly equal to what it was last year. 


Southern Conditions 

Going into the South our reports 
show that bees are generally in poor 
shape with winter stores short. Dry 
weather during the past two months 
has been partly responsible. It is par- 
ticularly true in Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Alabama. Virginia, on the other 
hand, has had some saving moisture 
that should promote a fall crop. 

Along the Great Lakes the crop is 
spotty. Ohio’s summer crop was off 
but hopes are high for a fall flow. 
Michigan did well generally and with 
some rain a fall flow was anticipated. 
The fall honey plants look good in In- 
diana, and with moisture ample a flow 
is expected. White honey prices range 
from 13 to 16 cents and 12 to 15 cents 
for amber, FT 
Drought Relief 

New Yorkers are asking 122 to 15 
cents for their white honey and 12 to 
13 cents for amber. Bees are generally 
in good condition with sufficient stores 
for winter. New Jersey and parts of 
Pennsylvania are still suffering from 
drought. Some beneficial rain has fall- 
en in New England, and while it won’t 
produce a crop, it will be instrumental 
in saving fall honey plants not totally 
damaged by the drought. There won’t 
be much honey coming out of New 
England this year. 
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BEE CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB 


o »% HIVE (> The Push-Button Bee Smoker 
£9 xs} $1 29 plus freight at © No sparks 


@ No heat 
your dealers @ No fire hazard 


@ A puff’s enough 
*trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Il. 

















” STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
: SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 
For pe ga CULATION REQUIRED BY THE 
ead ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
Medium Brood Comb Foundation } 24,1912. AS AMENDED BY THE 
made of ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
Pure Beeswax JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
eoueese Code Section 233), of GLEANINGS 
IN BEE CULTURE, published month- 
The Schmidt Apiaries ly, at Medina, Ohio for October 1, 1957. 
Rt. 4 Bay City Mich a The wn eg} ae = the publisher, 
° , , ° wor, managin vor. an usiness managers 
P.S. From Dec. Ist to Mar 15th - ag 
der your saosin, a A ae ale —, se gg omg ggg Ohio. 


ee 





Managing Editor: M. J. Deyell, Medina, Ohio. 
Business Manager. Alan |. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation. 

J its name and address must be stated and also 

immediately thereunder the names and addresses 

e 4 of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 


more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 


individual owners must be given. If owned by a 

Frame Spacers partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 

The finest thing ever offered and a * well os that of each individual 
member, must be given. 

beekeepers. See your dealer, The A. |. Root Company, Medina, Ohio; A. I. 

or write. Root Estate, H. H. Root, Trustee, Medina, Ohio; 


H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; Alan |. Root, Medina, 
Ohio; J. A. Webber, Medina, Ohio; Elbridge F. 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS Gibbs, Medina, Ohio; Belva M. Demuth, Medina, 
zs Ohio; Addie M. Shaw, Medina, Ohio; Mildred C. 
Latty, Ohio Goldthwaite, Urbana, Illinois; Ethel A. Calvert, 
Alhambra, California; Barbara M. Twiddle, Dry 
Branch, Georgia. 
3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
eh iad WANTED or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) 
Cut Comb and Extracted None. 
4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases, where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
1 Ww. BURLESON & SON other fiduciary | agnor the 9s of the person 
er corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which  stack- 
ee holders and security holders who do not appear 


Advise what you have 











upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
| The New Zealand Beekeeper stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
| The Quarterly Magazine of the alg —— ta ko 
. The average number of copies of each issue 
National Beekeepers’ Association of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
| of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- mails ¢ ane ge ony — the 
acl + 12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
| ing ‘Better Marketing. oo" (This information is required from daily, weekly, 
tion, 8 shillings a year, payable semi-weekly, and tri-weekly newspapers only.) 
| ALAN I. ROOT, Business ar. . 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
| _ THE, GENERAL, .-y - FF day of September, 1957. 
| 








MARTHA M. BARGAR, Notary Public. (My com- 
mission expires October 6, 1958.) 
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WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 
Write for | 
Free Catalog | 
Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices | 
Prompt shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed | 





Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
Onsted, Michigan 




















H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. | | 
Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products | 
for 50 years. | 


Boston Stock — Root Prices i 








v 
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MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. Used 
by uncappers all over the world. 


Price $15.00. Your Dealer has them. | 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. | 


weet 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over ordi- 
nary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 1957 
catalog for complete information. We are always in the market for beeswax, 
cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 














—— —a § 


K. P. BENSON 
p_bens BEE SUPPLIES 
Foundation ED 
Wired and Plain B: 
Billings Bridge, RR 1 = 
| Ottawa, Ontario, Canada WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG 


| Williams Bros, Mig. Ge. | 


| Price List on Request 
Dealers Wanted PORTLAND. 66, ORE. 
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White bee coveralls are 
cool and less offensive 


to the bees. 























The bee-proof zipper veil 
that gives you better 
vision. 
F 
( 
int 
fol 
Soft leather gloves with flexible wi 
So 
gauntlets. ing 
F.] 
. . i a 
tit 
ia Oo 
tingless Beekeeping 
ins 
. . . . . in 
Beekeeping can be stingless when you’re equipped with a Root bee suit, at 
veil, and gloves. Why put up with the annoyance and discomfort of being stung tar 
when it’s not necessary. als 
Christmas will be here soon, and a Root bee outfit would make a perfect -" 
gift for any beekeeper. bea 
Perhaps there is a member of your family with whom you wou'd like to hav 
share your enjoyment of beekeeping. If that wife, son, daughter, or husband dis- us 
likes bees because of the unpleasantness of being stung, the only answer is a Root fici 
bee suit. edg 
P f 
Contact your nearest Root Dealer for information about Root beekeeping "" 
outfits. If there is no dealer near you send your order to one of the Root outlets ‘ 
listed below. th 
e 
for 
3 and 
The A. I. Root Company I 
sec! 
Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — Sah Antonio, Texas star 
Distributors in Principal Cities ill 
Dealers Everywhere Ma 
be « 
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What Goes on 
Outside 


of the Hive 


W. G. le MAISTRE, 


The late extension specialist in 
beekeeping for Alberta, Canada 





pao TIME to time our knowledge 
of bee behavior is enlarged. Various 
investigations have provided detailed in- 
formation fairly recently on how and 
why the worker bee does what it does. 
Some of the activities of bees in gather- 
ing food have been described. 

Now, in the work of Brian Hocking, 
F.R.E.S., Professor of Entomology at 
the University of Alberta, under the 
title of “The Intrinsic Range and Speed 
of Flight of Insects” is information on 
insects’ ability to maintain themselves 
in flight, with several references to what 
a bee can accomplish in pay-load, dis- 
tance, speed, and endurance. There is 
also some interesting data on nectar 
supplies available. 

Investigations of this kind not only 
increase Our understanding of bee be- 
havior in a theoretical way, they enable 
us to operate more intelligently and ef- 
ficiently, and having a better knowl- 
edge, we can also derive more pleasure 
from our work. 

While this work, as the title suggests, 
is a general treatise on insect flight, 
there is much interesting and useful in- 
formation to specialists in apiculture 
and the beekeeping fraternity in general. 

It contains observations on nectar 
secretion by plants relating to circum- 
stances surrounding the Port of Church- 
ill on Hudson’s Bay in Northern 
Manitoba. And while conditions may 
be different elsewhere they may still be 
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comparable. For instance, Professor 
Hocking shows that nectar secretion in 
1947 - 1952 began about June 15th and 
it lasted for about 60 days, being fairly 
intense from June 25th to August 15th. 
The peak of secretion was about July 
21st. During that period there were 11 
days when the wind speed exceeded the 
maximum cruising speed of flight of 
honeybees. 

At Edmonton, 385 miles farther 
south and west, in a district where good 
honey flows are thought to exist, we 
have no more than 50 days of main 
honey flow. The peak at Edmonton 
occurs in mid-July. And for the whole 
of this period there are only 15 good 
days in the average season—that is, 
days when the scale hive gains ten 
pounds or more per day. Thus with the 
exception of some early spring flows, 
the honey flow at Churchill would seem 
not unlike that at Edmonton. 

Tundra at Churchill yields a sugar 
equivalent to 12,000 pounds of honey 
within reach of a single apiary site per 
season. The nectar produced averages 
49 per cent sugar with several species 
of plants secreting nectar containing 
over 70 per cent sugar. Competition 
for this nectar from other nectar feed 
ing insects which may fly at lower tem 
peratures, particularly mosquitos, might 
limit the amount of nectar honeybees 
could gather unless they were controll 
ed. Do any of us know what is the 
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nectar potential of our own territory? 
What proportion of this do we get? 
Could we do anything to get a larger 
share? 

Fuel Needed for Flying 

Beekeepers may often wonder from 
where does the energy come to permit 
a bee to fly. In some insects this is 
stored in the body during larval life. 
The honeybee larva does not do this. 
The bee must have food from the hive 
to provide fuel to go gathering. A bee 
consumes its own weight of honey in 
about six and one-half hour’s flight. At 
the height of a honey flow a hive with a 
field force of 2 kg (approx. 4.4 pounds 
or 20,000 bees) is using up something 
like 2 kg (4.4 pounds) of honey daily 
as fuel in flying. 

And what about a cooling system for 
its engine. A man sweats, a dog hangs 
its tongue out, does a bee have to carry 
a cooling unit and water to operate it? 

The amount of nectar a bee must 
carry, its sugar content, its availability, 
its abundance, the distance she must 
travel, and the stores within a hive are 
all factors influencing hive activities. 
The amount of food required by a bee 
as fuel to fly to gather nectar must ob- 
viously be less than the amount gather- 
ed. Eckert has shown that five miles 
appeared to be the maximum distance 
of a food supply beyond which the hive 
loses weight. Professor Hocking has 
shown that a bee may ordinarily carry 
00012 of a pound in one trip (perhaps 
more where the sugar concentration of 
the nectar is high). A maximum load 
was found to be from .00014 pound on 
25 per cent sugar solution to .00016 
on 60 per cent sugar solution. 

In our own experiences we have from 
time to time observed some remarkable 
gains in weight made by the scale hive 
in 24-hour periods (24, 27, 36, pounds). 
We have had trouble in reconciling 
these figures with information previous- 
ly available particularly since various 
investigators have reported on the num- 
ber of trips made by individual bees in 
one day when working under favorable 
conditions. The best records vary be- 
tween 10 and 20 trips with 10 being the 
more common. With this information 
as a basis it is possible to estimate the 
field force necessary to gather 36 
pounds in one day. With each bee mak- 
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ing 10 trips and each carrying .00012 
of a pound, 36 pounds could be gather- 
ed by a field force of 30,000 bees. 

The work entailed interesting studies 
of the energy available from chemical 
reserves, feeding habits, and supplies of 
food; the power required to keep an 
insect airborne and in forward flight; 
the mechanical efficiency and aerody- 
namics of insect flight. The techniques 
and experiments are well described and 
illustrated. 

There is some discussion of migra- 
tion, dispersion, and evolution as _ re- 
lated to insect flight. The practical im- 
plications as affecting disease transmis- 
sion particularly by mosquitoes and the 
relationship between these insects and 
honeybees is also discussed. Of aero- 
nautical applications Professor Hocking 
says “Many authors . . . have suggested 
that the designers of aircraft can learn 
much from the study of animal flight. 
This may be true, but most of these 
authors refer to efficiency, and in the 
matter of efficiency the aeroplane is 
already far ahead of the insect, particu- 
larly as regards the power plant.” 

Amongst other interesting conclu- 
sions, such as the power output of the 
insect muscle being “only about three 
to six times that of human muscle” or. 
a unit basis, is a statement that the max- 
imum flight range of any insect, unable 
to feed while flying, may be set at about 
1000 km (620 miles) and the maximum 
speed in short bursts 16 m per second 
(36 m.p.h.). 

For the beekeeper the significant 
points of this work are: The distance 
a bee must travel for nectar—fuel con- 
sumption; the sugar concentration of 
the nectar; the amount of nectar se- 
creted by plants; availability of the nec- 
tar to bees; the climatic conditions at 
the time nectar is available; the compe- 
tition from other nectar feeders. 
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Our Cover Photo 


THE CLOSE of another season is ap 
roaching. Bees have labored early and | 
fote during the long summer days. The | 

beekeeper has removed a part of the sur- 
plus honey and it is hoped he may leave 

| an ample amount on the hives for winter 

| and early spring food. The sturdy ever- 
greens stand as mute sentinels to help 
shield the hives from the cold winter 
blasts.—Photo by T. Doonan. 
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Property on Pelee Island belonging to the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association. 


Pelee Island 
Queen - rearing Projec 


A. C. ASKEW, St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 


pELEE ISLAND belongs to Canada. 
It lies at the western end of Lake 
Erie, roughly half way between the 
shore lines of Ontario and Ohio. It has 
become internationally famous during 
the last decade for two special projects, 
both of which in some degree concern 
Uncle Sam and Johnny Canuck. (It al- 
so became rather well known in previ- 
ous years for widely different reasons, 
being concerned in the war of 1812, 
and the troubles of 1837, and the na- 
tives can still tell you exciting stories 
of the prohibition era, and the rum- 
running exploits between Canada and 
the U.S.A.) The two projects mention- 
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ed, however, are both of a non-military 
and legal nature. 

One that concerns us more particu- 
larly is the queen-rearing project car- 
ried on by the Apiculture Department 
of the Ontario Agricultural College 
under Professor G. F. Townsend. 

The other has to do with the rearing 
of pheasants also under the supervision 
of the O.A.C. This project came about 
in the first place by the bringing over 
from Ohio several pheasants by Ameri- 
can campers. Incidentally, Pelee Island 
is now a happy hunting ground for 
seven or eight hundred summer resi- 
dents, mostly from Ohio and Michigan, 
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who have built cottages along its wide 
sandy beaches. 

The pheasants found conditions very 
much to their liking, and in true Ameri- 
can fashion went in for mass produc- 
tion. The local municipal authorities 
gave them protection, and no natural 
enemies like wolves, foxes, or polecats 
being on the island, they thrived amaz- 
ingly. At the annual two-day hunt 
which takes place each fall, an average 
of 12,000 pheasants fall to the guns of 
the sportsmen, and enough are left for 
reproduction. They become very tame 
during the summer, and in the four bee 
yards maintained on the Island one can 
usually find several nests among the 
hives. In fact, I used to regularly run 
over the tail of one hen sitting on a 
nest along the track into one yard and 
she rarely stirred off the nest. 


Now about the 
Queen Rearing Project 


Ontario beekeepers had felt for a 
long time that we were becoming too 
dependent on southern breeders for our 
supply of queens. 
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Caging a queen bee. 


Pelee Island being the most southern- 
ly inhabited area in Canada, suggested 
itself as the ideal place to do some ex- 
perimenting. 

Although the queens shipped by our 
southern friends were usually good 
stuff, sometimes they were very poor, 
and sometimes too, one found the 
queens from well-known breeders did 
not live up to their reputation. In other 
words, the line was “running out”. 

The Ontario government voted funds 
for setting up the project, and optimis- 
tic ideas were formed about the possi- 
bilities of large-scale production of 
queens on Pelee Island. But they didn’t 
work out. It was quickly found that 
though the spring is from ten days to 
two weeks earlier than the mainland, 
production of queens before July 1 or 
thereabouts was impossible. Also, it 
soon became apparent that the project 
was up against the same trouble as af- 
flicts southern breeders — maintaining 
quality. 

Now there came into being what 
must be a unique example of interna- 
tional cooperation in the beekeeping 
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world. The emphasis was changed 
from production to research and experi- 
ment. 

Three governments are now con- 
cerned in the project, and the Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Association through its 
ownership of “The Queen’s Cottage”, 
(the operator’s residence) is also an in- 
terested party. 

The U.S.D.A. under Dr. C. L. Far- 
rar and Dr. W. C. Roberts at Madison, 
Wis., supply the instrumentally insemi- 
nated mother queens chosen by them 
from records of production and from 


Examining a comb 
of drone brood 


queens sent to them from various parts 
of the world. 

The Ontario government provides 
the facilities, equipment, and personnel 
to produce queens on the Island by 
natural mating with drones also from 
queen mothers supplied by Madison, 
and in much larger quantities than 
could be obtained by _ instrumental 
methods and the Canadian Federal gov- 
ernment and the U. S. also through 
their respective experimental apiaries 
in various parts of both countries, carry 
out the testing for behavior and pro- 
duction that forms the basis for deci- 
sions about future breeding programs. 
Each year 1500 queens are shipped 


Preparing queen cages 


from Pelee to the testing stations and 
to beekeepers who take part in the 
program. 

The methods used on the Island fol- 
low fairly closely those by breeders in 
the southern states, though the small 
mating box so common in the South is 
not favored. 

The regular 10-frame Langstroth 
hive divided by a tight Masonite board 
is stocked in each compartment with a 
frame of maturing brood fairly well 
covered with bees, of course, and a 


Painting the thorax 
of a queen bee. 
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frame of honey and/or syrup. The bot- 
tom board is also tight and a one-inch 
flight hole is provided at each end, with 
a second screened hole for ventilation. 
\ ripe cell timed as near as possible to 
emerge within 24 hours is placed be- 
tween the frames. 

The first check is made within three 
days. If the cell has a nice cleanly-cut 
open cap, it is assumed a virgin is pres- 
ent. If the hole is on the side, or the 
cel! is torn, that’s not so good, and the 
nuc is examined. The virgin may or 
may not be present, usually she isn’t 
under these circumstances. 

There are several signs that indicate 
queenlessness, besides a torn cell, and 
none of them are absolutely certain, 
but taken together they usually add up. 

\ distressed roar is a bad sign, build- 
ing cells, nervousness of the guards, 
drifting out, and low morale generally 
mean “a miss,” and another cell is in- 
serted. 

Down the center of the zinc cover 
are written the days of the month from 
the Ist to the 31st. When a cell is placed 
in a nuc, the end of the cork that closes 
the flight hole when the nuc is not in 
use, is dipped lightly in a mixture of 
beeswax and paint, and stuck near the 
current date. If a virgin is present on 
the first check the cork is moved out- 
ward about three inches. Ten days later 
when and if a laying queen is found, 
the cork is moved to the outside edge. 
Thus, as the operator moves among the 
nucs he can tell at a glance the condi- 
tion of every one, and what and when 
examination should be made. 


In addition, and this is highly impor- 
tant in the Pelee set-up, the strain of 
the mother queen is entered alongside 
the cork on the cover. If a cell becomes 
“a miss,” or when a laying queen is 
picked up for shipping, the code letters 
indicating the strain are rubbed or 
struck out, and the procedure starts 
over again with a new cell. 


Seven or eight different crosses are 
under way during the season, and it is 
essential that as near a “bee fool-proof” 
system of records is necessary if the 
project is to be as valuable as it is 
hoped to be. 


Actually, we have little trouble. 
Sometimes, perhaps half a dozen times 
through the summer, a laying queen 
will be found in a nuc obviously not of 
the strain marked by the code letters. 
One gets to know the different strains 
by color, number of bands, body con- 
formation, etc. 

One of two things may have happen- 
ed. A virgin from another nuc may 
have drifted in and been accepted, or 
on the first check for cell emergence, 
all the signs pointed to “a miss”. A new 
cell was inserted, code letters changed 
accordingly, and all the time a virgin 
was present. Reference back to the 
original cell soon puts the record 
straight. 

The actual technique of queen rear- 
ing, as I have said, follows closely ac- 
cepted practices, but we do use some 
variations that I would like to describe 
in another article. 





Bees as Smugglers 


The art of smuggling, cultivated 
through the ages by free-trade enthusi- 
asts, added a new technique during 
World War II in the form of an insect 
air lift. In northern Italy, a merchant 
had 200 pounds of honey. In Switzer- 
land, a beekeeping trader had a market 


for it. Between them lay the closed and 
guarded border. The resourceful Swiss 
got a message through to the Italian, in- 


structing him to bring his honey jars to 
a forest near the frontier and leave 
them there, uncovered. Then the trader 
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moved his bee hives into the forest on 
the Swiss side, about 1,000 yards away. 
The bees didn’t take long to discover 
the rich supply of natural food. In less 
than three days, busily bee-lining back 
and forth, they smuggled the entire 200 
pounds of honey to their own hives, un- 
suspected by the border guards—who 
certainly would have been ill-advised to 
try and ‘stop them.—by Marion Roth, 
New York, N. Y. Taken from “True 
Magazine”, March 1957. 
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Do Bees Sense Fear? 


—. D. FOX, Washington, D. C. 


RIENDS OFTEN ask me if I am not 

afraid to have beehives in our back 
yard, especially since I must frequent 
the place daily. 

I must admit I do have a healthy re- 
spect for the bees and more so since I 
have been stung. Thinking it over, I 
realize there is no more danger now 
that my husband keeps bees than there 
was before. 

I have turned over a rock in the flow- 
er bed and accidentally disturbed a 
family of wasps and received a painful 
sting. Another time I was painting the 
oil tank with a wasp flying all around 
me. After the job was finished, I walk- 
ed away from the place and was popped 
again. That wasp probably didn’t like 
the odor of turpentine any more than I 
did. 

Years ago as a child I kicked a yel- 
low jacket’s nest hidden under some 
leaves and made a mad dash for home, 
but I was stung four times and ran out 
of my shoes before reaching safety. 

If I had disturbed a honeybee in 
some such manner I probably would 
have been stung by one before we kept 
our own bees. 

During the five years we have had 
our hives I have been stung twice by 
honeybees and both times it was my 
fault. While attempting to make snap- 
shots I went too close to the hives and 
a honeybee became entangled in my 
hair. I tried to help it get out but made 
it angry instead and I was stung on top 
of the head. It was a sensitive place to 
get stabbed and I’m careful to cover my 
head when that close for I do not want 
a repeat performance. 

Another time while walking through 
clover a bee crawled down inside one 
of the fuzzy socks I was wearing and 
when I tried to release it, I must have 
crushed it, for it stung me on the ankle 
hone. This caused pain and stiffness, 
short-lived though, for the effects left 
1 a day or two. 
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Now I wonder if the honeybee can 
sense fear as animals can. When we 
first started our bee venture in 1952, I 
was braver than I expected I actually 
would be. I worked on the hives with 
my husband sometimes with arms and 
hands bare and at times wearing sum- 
mer shorts. I did wear a bee veil, how- 
ever. 

There were times while picking beans 
in the garden close to the bee yard 
when I was directly in the line of the 
bees’ homeward flight. 

One day in particular, a storm was 
brewing and I was stooping down at 
my bean-picking task when I heard the 
bees whizzing in from the field. They 
came charging down like tiny dive 
bombers, dozens of them. Fortunately 
they chose to soar in over my head and 
not on it. 

I have taken naps in a hammock not 
40 feet away from the bee yard. Bees 
have flown all around me and on oc- 
casion alighted on my arm _ without 
stinging me. Then I had no fear. 

Now since I have been stung painful- 
ly, I must show fear when I get too 
close to the bees. Suddenly they are 
not as friendly as they were before and 
I am not nearly as brave. I believe the 
little creatures know this, so while T 
may not exactly be afraid I do not take 
the same chances and am more cautious 
than T used to be. 





Cows Ate Combs 
e€RPECENTLY we observed cows eat- 
ing combs that had been stored 
for over a year. The cows overturned 
four supers and ate the combs out of 
each frame. Next day the cows pushed 
over another stack and devoured the 
combs in one hive body. The other 
hives fell so that the cows couldn’t 
reach the frames.”—-Taken from No- 
vember, 1956 issue of B Notes put out 
by Colorado A & M College. 
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A Solar 


Wax Extractor 


ROBERT H. GARDNER, 
McDonough, Ga. 





ee ry 
RE: el 


A solar wax extractor is a handy piece of equip- 


ment, 


MONG BEEKEEPERS there are 
manv that are very handy with 
tools. The extractor resulted from a 


meeting of the North Georgia Beekeep- 
ers’ Association at my home. Mr. Can- 
trell of Atlanta brought an extractor 
when we asked that every member dis- 
play the ideas that they had been work- 
ing on. Almost every item associated 
with beekeeping has at one time or an- 
other been made or modified by those 
persons using them. 

This extractor was made of materia's 
around home. The glass and metal pans 


It saves wax that might otherwise be wasted. 


are purchased items. The baffle screen 
is used to stop the trash from flowing 
along with the wax. In order to get 
maximum heat the extractor pan is an- 
gled toward the sun more than is act- 
ually needed, therefore the baffle screen 
is used. 


Plans are now to mount the whole 
thing on a pivot for easier turning to- 
ward the sun for maximum heat. The 
solar wax extractor has solved the wax 
problem for me. No more boiling wa- 
ter and straining hot wax. 
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No. 2 The extractor has a hot 


rolled steel pan 3” deep, 
18” wide and approxi- 
mately 36” long. The pan 
is removable for cleaning 
or storing during winter. 


Among the items used by 
some beekeepers that at 
times must be cleaned is 
the queen excluder. This is 
a time-consuming job _ if 
done properly but often 
the excluder is damaged 
by using hive tools, putty 
knives, or torches of vari- 
ous kinds. Here the exclud- 
er is placed inside the ex- 
tractor on a small block 
near the top and resting 
on the baffle screen at the 
bottom. Burr comb on the 
excluder cuts down the 
flow of air inside the hive 
and should be removed. 
No matter what you do 
they continue to build it. 


No. 4 The glass cover is placed 
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on the extractor and the 
sun does the rest in just 
a few minutes. 
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HE 


No. 5 In a matter of just a few 


minutes the excluder is free Pan 
of wax. The wires retain aim 
an almost invisible film of t10n 
wax that surely is more and 
acceptable to the bees tifica 
than the bare wire. and 
loads 
plant 
form 
by m 
a fre 
proc 
trate 
draw 
No. 6 The lower compartment of are ¢ 
the extractor opens to re- al di 
move the wax mold. (The 140 
wife’s best bread pan 4 of w! 
makes an excellent mold.) 
The sides are angled for 
easy removal of bread or 
wax. The area beneath | 
the pan is water tight in 
the event that there is a 
more wax in the extractor \ 
than the pan will hold. j\ 
Some solar heat is afford- /\ 


ed by the angled glass ‘{ 
doorway in the extractor. 


No. 7 The extractor with samples 
of wax that need no 
cleaning or washing. 
NOVE 
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“Pollen Loads of 
the Honeybee” 


A review of the book by 
Dorothy Hodges, an English author 


CHAS W. GOUGET, Glen Ellyn, Ilis. 


HE AUTHOR is both an artist and 

an experienced beekeeper, and her 
aim has been to provide an introduc- 
tion to the sources of pollen, its uses, 
and the process of collection and iden- 
tification of pollen both in the load 
and in honey. The colors of po.len 
loads have been recorded for 120 bee 
plants and have been presented in the 
form of a six-page color chart produced 
by mixing water colors exactly to match 
a fresh pollen load. The pollen packing 
process of the honeybee is also illus- 
trated in color plates, and by several 
drawings by the author. Thirty plates 
are devoted to large-scale microscopic- 
al drawings of pollen grains of some 
140 species of British bee plants, many 


‘ of which are found in the United States. 
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[his book can be of considerable val- 
ue to the beekeeper to determine plants 
that are being worked by the bees, and 
whether the plants that are being work- 
ed wi.l produce the best honey, or in 
fact any at all, since it does not follow 
that because bees are gathering pollen 
that they are also gathering nectar. Bees 
often gather pollen from flowers that 
do not produce nectar, and when there 
is any doubt about the source of the 
polien being gathered only microscopic 
examination of the loads can produce 
the correct analysis. 


Historical 


Few scientific papers on pollen loads 
have been written, and most beekeeping 
books give verbal descriptions of pollen 
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load colors, such as: yellow, golden yel- 
low, pale yellow, wax yellow, dark yel- 
low, Orange, orange red, etc. 

Reiter (1947) appears to be the first 
observer to match the colors of pollen 
loads to a color dictionary prepared by 
Maerz and Paul. 

Between 1908 and 1928 Betts made 
observations of pollen loads at the hive 
entrance. Loads were removed with a 
small paint brush and the source of the 
load identified by microscopical exami- 
nation. Colors were recorded in water 
colors, but the results were never pub- 
lished. 

Also, Harris and Filmer working in 
New Zealand about 1928 described the 
differences in color of pellets composed 
of the same pollen type, but since the 
pel ets were sent a considerable distance 
after being collected, the colors were 
not comparable to fresh pollen. The 
variation in the color of pellets among 
some species was very wide, especially 
among the thistles. Since then other 
writers have recorded other variations 
in the colors of po'len loads in a single 
species due to differences in moisture 
content and to differences in adultera- 
tion with foreign particles. 

Percival describes the observations of 
1 single hive in Wales from late April 
to late August 1945. Pollen loads were 
identified by color, and specimen loads 
confirmed or identified by microscopic- 
a’ eXamination. 

Jaxheimer working in Munich from 
1946 to 1947 took samples of pollen- 
laden bees at hive entrances and identi- 
fied all loads by microscopical exami- 
nation. Results were given in the per- 
centages of each plant species gathered 
by the bees during each month. 

About the same time (1945 to 1946) 
Synge and Maurizio at Liebefeld, us- 
ing pollen traps, carried out researches 
on the pollen intake of co'onies. Re- 
sults showed that colonies differed in 
their selection of available pollens even 
though the hives are placed side by 
side. Different species of flowers were 
found to be visited for pollen at differ- 
ent times of the day corresponding to 
the dehiscence of the anthers of the 
species. 

Colors of Po'len Loads 

A positive color always tends to 
change the color near it to its compli- 
mentary tint, i.e. green would tend to- 
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ward crimson and orange toward blue. 
From this fact it can be seen that the 
color of a pollen load will vary with 
the kind of light that falls on it. Since 
color may be reflected from pollen 
loads from a blue sky or from yellow 
clouds colors will tend to vary, and 
true colors will be obtained only in 
proper, uniform light. A good north 
light in the morning seems to be the 
best for color recording. In the evening 
the light tends to be more yellow, a fact 
which makes color matching more dif- 
ficult. Water colors were used by the 
author to match the colors of the pol- 
len loads. 
Causes of Co'or Variations in Pollen 

In general, dark loads of pollen can 
be expected in the morning or after a 
rain or frost, or at the beginning or 
ending of the flowering period when 
few bees are collecting the crop. Loads 
lighter in color may be expected dur- 
ing fine, sunny weather when the flow- 
ers have just opened and the pollen 
freshly released. As the po'len becomes 
older it becomes darker, but when it 
takes on considerable water the color 
again becomes lighter or may practical- 
ly disappear due to the swelling of the 
grains and the dilution of the color. 
However, the color of the pol'en load 
is determined largely by the color o. 
the honey mixed with it, and the 
amount of moisture in the honey. Hon- 
ey with a greater moisture content usu- 
ally produces a darker pollen load 
which may be affected also by the 
amount of foreign material mixed with 
it. 
Aids to the Identification of 
Pollen in a Load 

Although the pollen loads from many 
species of flowers are quite consistent 
in size and shape, the shape and size of 
a pollen load is not always a reliable 
criterion of the kind of pollen contain- 
ed in it. White clover, for examp'e, is 
carried almost always in small, kidney- 
shaped loads while other types of clo- 
ver pollen loads are almost square. The 
reason for these differences is un- 
known, but in some cases the shape of 
the load may help in a rough way to 
identify the po'len being collected by 
the bees. When no pollen loads are 
seen during a time when flowers are 
normally in bloom it may indicate that 
a honey flow may be in progress. 
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THE DUSTING OF LOOSE POLLEN 
FROM COMMON FLOWERS.—Pollen 
may be dusted on special areas of 
the bee’s body due to structural 
differences in flowers. The num- 
bers and arrows indicate the 
areas of the bee’s body dusted 
by the flower listed. Drawn from 
Hodges. 

Buttercup 1; Dandelion 1, 3, 4; 
Hazel 1, 3, 4; Hollyhock 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5; Horse Chestnut 3, 4, 5; Lu- 
pin 3; Mallow 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Pop- 
lar 1, 3, 4; Sage 2, 5; Toadflax 
3; Yew 1, 3, 4 


Disposition of Loose Pollen on 
the Body of the Honeybee 


Under close observation it will be 
noticed that loose pollen is not always 
dusted uniformally over the bee’s body, 
instead it may be dusted on special 
parts such as the head, the abdomen or 
the dorsal or ventral surfaces of the 
bee’s body. The dusting of these spe- 
cial areas is due largely to the structur- 
al differences in flowers, and to the 
bee’s approach to the flower in gather- 
ing nectar and pollen. Toad-flax, for 
example, is visited by bees which are 
guided by the brightly colored orange 
lip of the flower to alight just where 
they can push their way into the flow- 
er. The bee seeking the nectar secreted 
in the spur of the flower brushes its 
head and thorax against the stamens. 
In so doing it receives a “plaster” of 
hard-packed pollen on the back of the 
thorax. The “plaster” looks much like 
a dab of yellow paint. As it pushes 
down into the flower after nectar it 
may leave some pollen on the pistil of 
the flower thus effecting self-pollina- 
tion. Later, in visiting another flower 
of the same kind the bee may leave 
some po'len of the first flower on the 
pistil of the second flower causing 
cross-pollination. 

When visiting a dandelion a bee may 
be dusted with pollen on its ventral sur- 
face because of the fact that the bee 
walks on the flower while gathering 
nectar from the florets. On the other 


hand, nectar-gathering bees may be 
completely “smothered” with  po!len 


from wind pollinated trees. 
Pollen Packing in the Baskets 


A young worker or “nurse” bee 
spends about three weeks in the hive 
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before it becomes a field bee to gather 
pollen and nectar. When it leaves the 
hive it may work on flowers that pro- 
duce pollen and nectar or flowers that 
produce potlen only. When the flower 
produces both pollen and nectar the bee 
will arrive at the flower with its honey 
stomach empty because she can gather 
enough nectar to moisten the load as 
she works. When the bee is working a 
flower without nectar she will start out 
with her honey sac filled with honey 
taken from the hive. The honey or 
nectar is used by the bee to mix with 
the dry pollen into a paste-like condi- 
tion for packing. This mixing of pollen 
and liquid makes the color of the hon- 
eybee’s pollen load much different from 
the color of the pollen seen in the an- 
thers of the flower or that dusted on 
the body of the bee. 

After the bee has become dusted with 
pollen she leaves the flower and ap- 
pears to hang suspended in the air per- 
forming a number of complicated, 
quick-moving actions: The tongue is 
protruded and frequently stroked by 
the forelegs which become sticky with 
honey that the bee has regurgitated. 

The head and the antennae, and the 
front part of the thorax are then clean- 
ed of pollen by the antennae cleaners 
and the brushes of the forelegs. The 
back of the thorax is cleaned by the 
middle legs, and the pollen on the ab- 
domen is swept off by the hind legs 
This loose pollen becomes moistened 
with the regurgitated honey which the 
bee is continually conveying from her 
tongue with her brushes. Finally, all 
of the sticky pollen is transferred to the 
inner metatarsal brushes of the middle 
legs. Then the metatarsi of the hind 
legs are held together and the metatarsi 
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My Holby - 


Helping City Beekeepers 


HARVEY BEVERS, San Antonio, Texas 


ORE THAN 25 years ago I bought 

a colony of bees from a neighbor 
who needed $6.50 for posts. To my dis- 
appointment I found I got only a small 
handful of bees with a fairly good 
queen. With lots of feeding and 
I was able to secure 25 pounds of hon- 
ey that season. While telling this fact 
to a friend in a leading “men’s cloth- 
ing store” of San Antonio, the manager 
of the shoe department spoke up and 


care 


asked me if I would like to have an 
other swarm. I replied that I had 

half-acre lot and could find room for 
them. He said his neighbor had a 


swarm on his front porch, which he 
wished would leave. It seemed to me 
if they were there yesterday, they 
would probably be gone by now. But 
to reassure me they were still there, he 
called the maid who told him they had 
not left. 

When I reached the address and 
found only a cement porch with a stuc- 
co balustrade and no bees in evidence I 
rang the bell, and when the maid open- 
ed the door I told her I had been sent 
to that address to get a swarm of bees, 
but evidently had gotten the wrong ad- 
dress since they were supposed to be 
on the front porch. She replied, “Oh 
no, dere dey is” and pointed to a small 
hole in the stucco about three feet from 
the front door in which bees were busi- 
ly going about their regular duties. 

It was obvious that I would need 
some added equipment to remove the 
swarm, so I went to a bee supply store 
and asked for a bee trap. Without a 
word, the man turned and walked out 
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of the office. Not knowing what to do 
I waited to see if someone was going to 
wait on me. Presently he returned with 
a bee escape and asked if that was what 
I was looking for? I told him it was. 
He then asked: “What do you intend 
to do with it, young man?” So I told 
him my problem. To my surprise he 
repeated the same question asked me 
by the shoe salesman; “Could you use 
another swarm of bees?” 

Thus started a friendship, and a hob- 
by that has grown through the years to 
where I now care for more than 150 
colonies of 50 or more friends of mine, 
including millionaires, Army personnel, 
doctors, lawyers, store managers, ranch- 
men, and even colored people. 

A very elderly Negro woman con- 
tacted me shortly after I appeared on 
K.O.N.O. T-V, saying she had a swarm 
of bees in her kitchen wall. After I 
removed them, she was so grateful, she 
said, “I want to give you a bucket of 
figs when they get ripe,” so I am look- 
ing forward to fig preserves made with 
honey before the end of the week. 

I care for five colonies in the Alamo 
grounds, but lost the colony in the wall 
of the Alamo because of foulbrood, 
after it had been in one location for 
over 25 years. So I sealed it off to 
avoid further infection. 

At one time I removed a swarm from 
‘Travis Park directly in front of our 
largest hotel, the St. Anthony Hotel, be- 
cause the Park Superintendent was re- 
moving the tree they had occupied for 
more than 15 years. Another time I 
hived a swarm at the Moore Building, 
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corner of Houston and 
Broadway (just about 
the busiest corner in 
San Antonio). I also 
removed a swarm from 
Alamo Plaza, and an- 
other from a tree al- 
most in the shade of 
the Federal Reserve 
Bank. [| obtained a 
written permit from 
Mayor Mauermann for 
that job, and incident- 
ally at present his three 
colonies are under my 
care. 

I have hived two 
swarms from the same 
two-story chimney for 
an oil geologist, who's 
wife used the vacuum 
cleaner to remove them 
from her bedroom. I 
also removed a swarm 
from the west wall of 
an exclusive rock home 
in Woodlawn Hills, 
that would get so hot 
in the afternoon that 
the combs began to 
melt, allowing the hon- 
ey to run down into the 
dining room. When I 
suggested that the maid 
just set the hot cakes 
on the window-sill, she 
protested that Mrs. 


Mr. Bevers capturing 
a swarm of bees from 


a bush ¥ 4 


Wright didn’t want that mess in her 
dining-room. So I obliged, getting a 
nice tip after I successfully finished the 
job. 

Last week I found a discarded hob- 
by-horse in a back yard in Highland 
Park, with a colony of bees that had 
lived in it for more than a year. I’ve 
traded for it, hoping to place it in the 
Zoo at Breckenridge Park, with a big 
sign, “Don’t Steal My Honey.” 

I will harvest about 6,000 pounds of 
honey that would otherwise be lost, 
and the bees do a wonderful job of pol- 
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linating fruits and flowers, thus improv- 
ing the production of both. I distinctly 
enjoy my hobby and the association 
with the bees, that will work for you 
their entire life and feed themselves. 

I raise my Own queens in a small 
queen nursery and will use a queen 
from a colony that has produced 185 
pounds of honey this season. I simply 
kept adding supers as needed and got 
the above amount. They were in Ter- 
rell Hills, an exclusive residential sec- 
tion of the City. The average for this 
section is 65 pounds per year, over a 
period of 10 years or more. 
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In this picture lifter is tipped backward on the LE/ 
ground, showing hocks referred to in article the 
the sté 

tor. Ji 

HE PICTURES, one, two, and three | 0h. 
are really self explanatory. They il- | be 

lustrate a super lifter and transport | m 

truck that I have developed and used —_ ve 
for a number of years. It is not just the  Aagesir 
work of one season, improvements were its staf 
added to it as the years went by. pe? 
I find that working in the apiary, 7 ‘ 
with the aid of the lifter, | can do jobs “tl be 
ordinarily done by two men. It’s no pianist 
trick to move heavy hives with the lift he nei 
er-transport truck. The gripping arms Johr 
are self-locking, the heavier the load at var 
the tighter the grip. It’s not much of a and Ci 
lift to place heavy bee hives on a truck graphs 
platform. All that is needed is a pipe or in a 
or bar suspended by a chair or other | as earl 
means, a few inches below the truck Root ; 
f-oor. 1953, 
When the lifter transport is used for tion of 
that kind of work, hooks are placed at also in 
the tips of the forward projecting Johr 
Wesley 
and re 

Supers can be easily lift- — 
ed off the brood chamber. MIUSSIOI 
United 
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points, at the lifter base. When the 
lifter is used as a two-wheeled truck, 
these hooks will be about 22 inches 
above the ground. The pipe or bar, 
suspended below the truck floor should 
be low enough so that the before-men- 
tioned hooks will engage the bar when 
the lifter transport is pushed under the 
truck floor. With the hive held at the 
proper height on the lifter, then a 
swinging lift will place the beehive onto 
the truck platform. The lifter will take 
bee hives off the truck as well as load 
them onto it. 

It is a time and labor saver when I 
want to lift supers off brood chamber 
to check on the activities of the queen, 
or look for queen cells. I use bee es- 
capes when taking off the honey crop, 
because they are so easy to put on when 
using the super lifter. 

Believe it or not, I have spent over 
30 years trying to solve that “back- 





Supers being lifted onto a truck 
breaking” job of lifting ‘and handling 
heavy supers and bee hives full of bees. 





John Root Joins Gleanings 


LEANINGS IS pleased to announce 

the addition of a new member to 
the staff, John Root, as Assistant Edi- 
tor. John is the great grandson of A. I. 
Root, who founded Gleanings in 1873. 
[his journal has been published con- 
tinuously ever since, and it is interest- 
ing to note that he will be the fourth 
generation of Root’s to have served on 
its staff. 

His duties with the Root Company, 
in addition to those on the Gleanings’ 
staff, will include sales work and he 
will be seen at beekeepers’ meetings in 
the near future. 

John has worked with the company 
at various times through High School 
and College. A number of the photo- 
graphs appearing either in the catalog 
or in advertisements were taken by him 
as early as 1948. He has worked in the 
Root apiaries and in the summer of 
1953, managed them under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Deyell. His earlier training 
also included retail sales and shipping. 

John Root graduated from Ohio 
Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio, 
and received his B. A. degree of Com- 
merce. At the same time he was com- 


missioned a 2nd Lieutenant in the 
United States Air Force. In 1955, he 
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John Root 


received his pilot’s wings, was later 
promoted to Ist Lieutenant and flew, 
as a transport pilot and commander, 
at the Harlingen Air Force Base where 
the majority of the Air Force naviga- 
tors are trained. He returned to Me- 
dina in September, 1957. 
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~ A Tribute 
to the BEES 


ORILL L. PEARSON, Chattanooga, 


SHALL ATTEMPT to put into 

words my idea of a fitting tribute to 
the efficiency, courage, patience, and 
stability of the bee. No other creature 
in the animal world is so well equipped 
for a leading role in the battle of the 
spoiled against the spoiler. Although 
she herself is of diminutive size, she 

n put to rout man, and animals many 
times her own size. Remember, please, 
that I am dealing with the characteris- 
ics of the bee only, not with the bee 
industry, ; 

Before I launch into details I would 
remind you of a few obvious truths: 
(1) that honey production is, in fact, 
merely a by-product of pollination, and 
is therefore of only secondary impor- 
tance in the design of the Creator; (2) 
that without pollination no plant can 
produce a viable seed, a seed that will 
germinate; (3) that only a few plants 
ire self-pollinating; that others depend 
on wind-borne pollen; whereas ap- 
proximately 82 per cent must be polli- 
nated by some mechanical agent, such 
is the honeybee. 

The practical beekeeper is interested 
primarily in the financial returns he 
will receive on his investment. This is 
only natural. However, did it never oc- 
cur to you that you are indebted far 
more to the bee than the bee is indebt- 
ed to you? Do you never think serious- 

on the so-called impractical, or high- 
er concept of existence, such as cause 
ind effect, which cannot be reduced 
to dollars and cents? Are there no such 
things as gratitude and appreciation? 
For a few brief moments I would di- 
rect your attention away from common- 
place things to a lofty ideal; from basic 
habits to a special design; from the 
honeybee as merely a patient, efficient 
worker to her role as a benefactor of 
the human race. Like many other 
things, we take the honeybee for grant- 
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ed rather than as a special creation of 
God designed for her great work of 
pollination, without which man himself 
could not long survive. Fortunately, 
the bee has unlocked the secrets of the 
flower and, by her wizardry, impreg- 
nates the female parts of the flower 
with the life-giving pollen of the male 
anthers. 

Moreover, the loyalty of the bee to 
her fellow workers, her untiring efforts, 
her versatility, and her willingness to 
die that others of her kind might live, 
may well be emulated by man. Follow- 
ing her examp!e man would be a better 
citizen, and a better integrated individ- 
ual. The bee, on the other hand, is not 
a fatalist like man who resorts to that 
centuries old solecism, “what is to be 
will be”. No task is too difficult for 
her; no long hours of patient toil dis- 
hearten her. The end justifies the ef- 
fort seems to be her motto. Famine 
may overtake her; cold may stupify her 
senses; heat may threaten her precious 
stores; and man may disrupt her plans. 
She meets every challenge with vigor 
and dispatch. She never uses her sting- 
er needlessly and then only as a last 
resort. She merits our admiration and 
respect for a job well done. 

The intrepid courage of the bee 
arouses interest, for example, at swarm- 
ing time. They voluntarily abandon a 
comfortable home well stocked with 
stores to begin life anew in an unfavor- 
able environment and under difficult 
circumstances, but with sheer determi- 
nation to carry on. They unselfishly 
left all behind to those bees who in 
turn will make the same sacrifice for 
generations of bees yet unborn. No 
finer demonstration of communal love 
has ever been known in the animal 
world. Such virtues as courage, calm- 
ness, resignation are as common to the 
bees as to man. 
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Unlike man, the bees are not wasters 
of time. Each day is lived to the full, 
each moment devoted to the survival 
of the swarm. They know intuitively 
that nothing short of all-out effort will 
fill the hive with honey. No time is 
taken out for rest and relaxation when 
there is work to do. For them, from 
emergence to death is a one-way thor- 
oughfare, with no turning back when 
the going gets hard. Victory is her ul- 
timate goal. They are martyrs to a 
cause and that cause is a battle against 
extinction—a fight in which time is the 
determining factor. 

Honeybees first made their appear- 
ance in the world simultaneously with 
flowering plants, back in the Creta- 
ceous, or White Chalk Age. Ever since, 
they have been performing their mira- 
cle of pollination. They are precision 
workers, envied by man, and excelled 
by none. But why should they not be 
experts in their field, since instinct is 
God given: it is built into the bees’ ner- 
vous system, has an automatic release, 
and is not volitional. For many cen- 
turies, honeybees, in cooperation with 
man, have been pioneers in the ad- 
vancement of civilization. Monuments 
have been erected to great men for their 
contribution to culture. Why not pay 
tribute to the usefulness of the bees by 
erecting a monument to their honor. 
At least we can show our gratitude for 
HER contribution to the welfare of 
society; our Own existence depends up- 
on her activities. 

There is something pathetic in the 


“They usually put 
the fresh things at 
the bottom.” 
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life of the aged bee when she has 
reached the end of her usefulness. The 
field bee, for example, when her wings 
become so frayed that she can no long- 
er fan the air, may, on her last home- 
ward flight, fall to the ground and find 
a grave among the flowers she so much 
loved. Should she be fortunate enough 
to reach the hive she will find no glad 
wecome there since aged bees and 
cripples are no longer tolerated. She 
dies “unwept, unhonored, and unsung” 
! would add this epitath, “Here lies one 
of the bravest heroines that ever lived” 

The ancients entertained a reveren- 
tial awe for the little bee. Socrates, for 
example, had a kindly feeling for these 
industrious little creatures, and thought 
that earth-bound spirits, such as the 
spirits of virtuous persons would take, 
after death, the form of the bee. Aris- 
totle says that the cleanly habits of the 
bees should receive due praise — but 
that the bright and shiny bees, the 
drones, are the idlers. Down through 
the ages the bee has exerted an influ- 
ence not only on the lives and customs 
of kings and queens, but on the lives 
and customs of the common people as 
well. 

I have endowed the bee with a per- 
sonality, with the same emotions that 
would stir the human heart under simi- 
lar conditions, with the same motives 
that activate your life and mine. Of 
course, this is only a figure of speech, 
but what romance it imparts to the pic- 
ture! In any event it draws the animal 
and the human closer together. 
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Tranquilizing Bees 
with Sound 


DAVID H. GRAHAM, Woods Hole, Mass 


R' CENTLY MY uncle sent me a clip- 
ping of an article on “Reactions of 
Honeybees in the Hive to Simple 
Sounds” by H. Frings and F. Little 
(Science, vol. 125, p. 122, Jan. 18, ’57). 

According to this article bees pro- 
duce characteristic sounds while en- 
gaged in certain activities. These sounds 
are received through organs in the legs 
when in contact with the hive. The 
authors paralyzed or almost stopped 
total movement of bees by subjecting 
them to sounds from an audio oscillator 
at frequencies ranging from 50 to 
10,000 cycles per second and sound 
pressure from 106 to 128 decibels. The 
most effective frequencies were be- 
tween 500 and 800 cycles per second. 
The bees returned immediately to nor- 
mal activities when the sound was dis- 
continued. 

Bees that were air-borne appeared 
to be unaffected by the sound. This 
supports the theory that the bees re- 
ceived the sound through the sound 
organs in their legs, and the sound at a 
certain frequency paralyzed these or- 
gans. The authors subjected the sound 
to bees in standard beehives with simi- 
lar results. With the sound on, the 
frames were removed and routine han- 
dling of the combs was carried on with- 
out the conventional use of smoke. The 
bees remained perfectly still as long 
as the sound continued. 

Since I was preparing an exhibit for 
a science fair Feb. 27, at the Falmouth 
High School, I decided to try and du- 
plicate the experiments of these scien- 
tists. Before the fair on a warm day I 
removed a frame of bees from my col- 
ony and placed them in an observation 
hive. The bees in the colony were still 
in their winter cluster, since it was be- 
low 40 degrees. The sound equipment, 
obtained from the school, consisted of 
an audio oscillator, an amplifier, and 
a loudspeaker. I adjusted the loud- 
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speaker two to three feet from the hive 
and experimented with several different 
frequencies. The results were fantastic. 
When the sound was turned on the bees 
almost comp!etely ceased movement, 
appearing to be frozen to the comb. 
Certain frequencies and pressures es- 
pecially showed a greater cessation of 
the insects. However, several bees 
when the sound was turned on contin- 
ued to run around the outside of the 
cluster. Possibly a few individual bees 
can withstand this sound and remain in 
an ordinary state without becoming 
paralyzed. The equipment was not the 
best for this purpose, which might have 
been responsible for the few bees that 
did remain in motion. 

It is interesting to note that the 
frame in the observation hive contained 
a good many cells of capped brood. 
This is rather unusual for such an early 
date in the year (Feb. 26). The queen 
was on this frame and during the night 
of the science fair to my surprise, she 
contentedly laid from 10 to 15 eggs. 
This definitely proves that the bees 
were not affected in any way after the 
sound was turned off, for the queen 
never lays eggs when she or the work- 
ers are disturbed or frustrated. 

For commercial beekeepers the 
sound is ideal. Portable sound equip- 
ment could easily be obtained inexpen- 
sively. It could be attached quickly to 
the hive, and the time involved in in- 
specting and handling the frames would 
be considerably less. The time-consum- 
ing task of keeping a smoker going 
would be abolished. Of course, this 
would not be reasonable for the ama- 
teur beekeepers who enjoy beekeeping 
as a hobby or sport. The method of 
handling bees with sound may take a 
little time to develop among commer- 
cial beekeepers, but surely it is practi- 
cal, and a potential method of greater 
efficiency in the apiary. 
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Quebec Hospitality 


GEORGE H. REA 


Reynoldsville, Pa. 


HE QUAINT stone houses and out- 

buildings with steep straw-thatched 
roofs and the well-kept fields of that 
part of the Province of Quebec in which 
we were traveling that afternoon in- 
trigued us, and we wanted to know 
more about the thrifty folks who lived 
there. A well-kept apiary on one of 
these farms was too much for me to 
pass by without at least becoming ac- 
quainted with the owner. Since we were 
far from any city with a hotel, I sug- 
gested to Mrs. Rea that perhaps these 
folks might entertain us over night. It 
would be a real event in our lives. 

The very attractive teen-age girl who 
answered our knock on the door invited 
us, in almost perfect English, to come 
in as her mother came into the living 
room from the kitchen where she might 
have been preparing the evening meal. 
She greeted us cordially with smiles 
and French which we could not under- 
stand, but the girl explained that her 
mother was glad to have us in their 
home. That we were warmly welcome 
was evident. 

The girl was a charming and efficient 
interpreter, and we had no difficulty in 
exn'aining to the mother that we were 
on a trip from the United States to Que- 
bec to attend the International Beekeep- 
ing Congress. 

T was on the program to present a 
paper on the rearing of queen bees. We 
had admired their pretty country and 
attractive homes, had noticed the nice 
apiary, and had stopped to get acquaint- 
ed. By this time the daughter had call- 
ed her father, who was equally warm in 
his welcome to us. Of course, I had to 
see his bees, and he and I had a great 
time examining his well-kept colonies 
and communicating our thoughts to 
each other mostly by pointing and ges- 
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tures. He knew little English, and I 
was equally ignorant of French. Buck- 
wheat fields were in blossom, and I 
was surprised to find that the late after- 
noon honey flow was from this source. 
It was equally surprising to have him 
tell me that the buckwheat honey flow 
was heaviest in late afternoon. This 
was in sharp contrast with the buck- 
wheat honey flow almost entirely dur- 
ing the forenoon in the great buckwheat 
honey region of southern New York 
and northern Pennsylvania. 

Supper was a pleasant experience 
with our genial host family. The food 
was wholesome and deliciously pre- 
pared, mostly smoked ham and vege- 
tables from the farm and garden. While 
the furniture was plain, it was good 
and substantial, and the house was me- 
ticu!ously clean. We were delighted to 
accept their sincere invitation to spend 
the night with them, and the evening 
was as Satisfying as it was unique in 
that the daughter patiently interpreted 
for her parents and for us. She seemed 
delighted to do so. 

Our bed and bedroom that night 
were examples of cleanliness and com- 
fort even though the floor was bare 
and there was little furniture in the 
room. The bed was homemade, and 
the mattress was a heavy layer of rye 
straw carefully packed and smooth and 
covered with perfectly clean linen. The 
late summer air was cool, but we had 
plenty of blankets and a good night’s 
rest. The morning meal was the fa- 
miliar ham and eggs, and at our time 
of leaving the host and hostess would 
not take one cent for our wonderful 
entertainment. What a wonderful ex- 
pression of good will from newly-made 
friends in our good neighbor country! 
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eCEAJ HEN THE frost is on the pump- 
kin and the fodder’s in the shock,” 


then it is pumpkin-pie time. Indeed, 
that used to be the time, but with mod- 
ern improvements in this fast moving 
world, few of us actually prepare the 
pumpkin any more. Luscious canned 
pumpkin is available the year round, 
and pumpkin pie need not be a season- 
al food. Similarly, too many folks also 
think of honey as a cool weather food 

topping for hot biscuits or pan cakes! 
So let’s take these out of the seasonal 
class, team them up to see what we get! 

A variety of crusts adds taste appeal 
also; nut-treated pastry (44 cup finely 
chopped walnut or peanuts baked right 
in the crust) gingersnap, graham crack- 
er, and cereal crumb ones. And, of 
course, if you decide on a garnish of 
whipped cream atop your servings, do 
sweeten it with honey and a bit of va- 
nilla for added flavor. 


Honey Pumpkin Chiffon Pie 


Crust: Three cups oven-toasted rice 
cereal, 2 tablespoons honey, and “4 cup 
melted butter. 

Crush cereal into fine crumbs. Add 
honey and butter; mix well. Press even- 
ly and firmly around sides and bottom 
of 9-inch pie pan. Bake in slow oven, 
325 degrees F. about 10 minutes. Cool 
before adding filling 

Filling: One tablespoon unflavored 
gelatin, 2 tablespoons cold water, 1% 
cups cooked pumpkin, 1% cup brown 
sugar, 2 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons cin- 
namon, 2 teaspoon ginger, 14 teaspoon 
670 


Pumpkin Pie 
a la Honey 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Avrora, Nebraska 


Heney pumpkin pie and lus- 
us crumb crust—Um!—Pho- 


to courtesy Kellogg Co. 


a‘lspice, ¥s cup milk, 3 eggs, separated, 
¥3 cup honey, 2 cup whipping cream, 
and | tablespoon grated orange rind. 

Soften gelatin in water. Combine 
pumpkin, brown sugar, salt, spices, and 
milk. Cook over low heat, stirring fre- 
quently, until mixture boils. Combine 
with slightly beaten egg yolks. Cook 
over low heat, stirring constantly, until 
thickened, about two minutes. Remove 
from heat; stir in softened gelatin. Chill 
until mixture begins to set. Beat ¢zg 
whites until stiff but not dry; add hon- 
ey gradually and continue beating until 
whites stand in peaks. Whip cream un- 
til stiff; fold into pumpkin mixture to- 
gether with egg whites and grated 
orange rind. Spread lightly in crumb 
crust and chill until set. 

Frozen Honey Pumpkin Pie 

One baked pie shell, pastry or crumb, 
1 cup cooked or canned pumpkin, % 
cup honey, '%2 teaspoon salt, % tea- 
spoon ginger, %4 teaspoon nutmeg, 1 
cup whipping cream, whipped, and 1 
pint vanilla ice cream. 

Combine pumpkin, honey, salt, and 
spices. Fold into whipped cream, then 
stir into softened ice cream. Spoon in- 
to pie shell. Freeze. 

Honey Gold Pumpkin Pie 

Beat thoroughly with rotary beater: 3 
large eggs, 74 cup honey, 1 cup pump- 
kin, 2 cup cream, % teaspoon salt, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon, 2 teaspoon ginger, 
and % teaspoon nutmeg. Pour into 
pastry-lined pan and bake 45 to 50 min- 
utes in 375 degree F. oven. 
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Translated and Edited by Erika 





Problems in Wintering Bees 

NY KIND of work weakens the 

single bee, however, she normally 
dies only after she has worked a cer- 
tain number of days. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance for the beekeep- 
er to make sure that the work for a bee 
is kept at a minimum during the winter. 
The main work of wintering bees is to 
keep up the temperature necessary for 
the bees to stay alive. The necessary 
warmth is achieved by burning up food. 
Therefore all food consumption means 
work for the bees, any increase in food 
consumption means even more work, 
which in turn shortens the life of each 
individual bee. This can be a grave 
disadvantage to both colony and bee- 
keeper. (Defective spring deve'opment, 
shortage of workers during the first 
honey flow.) Beekeepers must see to it 
that the bee’s need of food during win- 
cept to a minimum. Since food 
consumption is much higher during 
co!d_ winters, pains should be taken 
when getting colonies ready for winter- 
ing to insure warmth in the hive. 
Schweizerische Bienen-Zeitung, July, 1957 


ter is 


Bees Ejecting Water 
FoR AGING BEES often eject clear 
watery drops when flying from a 
source of food. It has been widely 
thought that they could remove some 
of the water from nectar during flight 
and so begin to concentrate it before 
reaching the hive. A recent article by 
G. Mauermayer, published in Germany, 
quotes evidence to show that this is not 
the case. 
Tests 
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indicate the ejected 


liquid 


3arth 


comes not from the honey sac but from 
the digestive system; the feeding bee 
gets rid of the excess water in this way. 
The contents of the honey sac actually 
become less concentrated, and the more 
so the longer the flight. The dilution is 
due to the addition of glandular secre- 
tions which are themselves important 
in ripening honey. 


The New Zealand Beekeeper November, 1956 


Are There Any Advantages 
in Raising Giant Bees? 


AGAIN AND AGAIN bee journals 
mention the idea of raising bees in 
larger than normal cells. These 
should be larger than their sisters which 
hatched from normal-sized cells. These 
large bees should have a longer tongue 
and larger wings. They also should be 
able to carry more nectar which would 
mean a larger crop for the beekeeper. 
There seems to be some truth in this 
idea. Bees hatched from larger cells 
really are larger than normal, but the 
fantastic reports of the Belgian U. Bau- 
doux, a strong advocate for larger cel's, 
about the added length of the tongue 
surely cannot be correct. At any rate, 
later inquirers into this theory, amone 
them R. Grout of the U.S.A., could not 
confirm Mr. Baudoux’s reports. The: 
found only a slight lengthening of the 
tongue. Scientifically it has also not yet 
been proven that the increase in bods 
size will bring a larger honey crop. In 
Hamilton, Ill. (U.S.A.) experiments 
were carried on over a period of years 
with enlarged cells, no increase or de- 
crease in honey crop was noted. 
La Belgique Apicole, November, 1956. 
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Express Rates May Go Even Higher 


N OCTOBER 14, 1957, the Interstate Commerce Commission held a hearing 

to review a request to increase express rates and charges 15 per cent. Addi- 
tional hearings on this subject will be held before Examiner John A. Russell, at 
the places and on the dates named below: 

Angebilt Hotel, Orlando, Florida, beginning November 6, 1957. 

Hotel Reese-Wilmond, Harlingen, Texas, beginning November 13, 1957. 

Federal Office Building, Civic Center, San Francisco, California, beginning No- 
vember 20, 1957. 

U. S. Custom House, 610 South Canal St., Chicago, Illinois, beginning Decem- 
ber 9, 1957. 

The offices of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., begin- 
ning December 16, 1957. 

The hearings will begin at 9:30 A.M. (United States standard or daylight 
saving time, whichever is observed) on each of the above dates. 

The history of this matter involves numerous express rate increases in the 
past seven years. The group hit hardest by such an increase in expenses would be 
those beekeepers who buy and sell packaged bees. Express charges on honeybees 
have already doubled in the past seven years, so that now a three-pound package 
of bees runs at a cost of from $3.25 to $3.50 for distance up to 500 miles. This 
price approaches the cost of the bees themselves. It seems almost certain that any 
further increases in express charges at this time would practically eliminate ex- 
press as a carrier of packaged bees. This would definitely cause a hardship on 
package-bee shippers who for various reasons find it impractical to use parcel 
post. 

It isn’t difficult to understand the need for higher prices in many lines, but 
the huge increases that have taken place in the express rates on bees are hard to 
reconcile, Could it be that the express company intends to eliminate the shipment 


of all bees by this means? If this is their purpose, the public is certainly entitled 
to some explanation. 
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If this matter affects you in any way, try to attend one of the hearings list- 
ed above. If this is not possible write the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
above dates have been changed three times to date. It might be well to write and 
verify the date before attending. 


Wintering Colonies in Shallow Extracting Supers 


GOME YEARS AGO we visited a beekeeper in Northern Michigan who used the 
eight-frame shallow super throughout for brood chambers and supers. This 
beekeeper had a weak back and could not lift heavy supers. He wintered his 400 
colonies in bee cellars, each colony occupying three shallow supers. Some have 
tried wintering bees in 10-frame shallow supers out-of-doors. We have wintered 
some colonies in that manner and we know it can be done. During a long cold 
spell the clusters can move sidewise or laterally between the sets of frames onto 
fresh combs of honey. 

Wintering each colony in a two-story standard hive does give the bees a 
chance to move sidewise between the two sets of frames onto fresh stores, if the 
honey directly above the cluster is used up. 

There may be a slight disadvantage in having colonies occupy three shal- 
low supers for a brood chamber, namely, there are more combs to handle than 
would be the case where two standard-depth bodies are used. 

It would appear that each beekeeper must decide what type of hive and 
what method of apiary management is best for his locality. 


Honey Crop in Canada and United States 
HE HONEY CROP in Canada is estimated at 34,000,000 pounds. This is 
10,000,000 pounds above what it was in 1956. Practically all of the honey is 
white and of excellent quality. 

According to a news letter from the Extension Service at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, the carry-over of white honey from the 1956 crop has been estimated at 
1,800,000 pounds. It will be eight months before the 1958 clover crop is mark- 
eted so this amount of carry-over honey should be used by that time. The 
Manitoba news letter also states that because of the increase in white honey pro- 
duction and the competition from American honey, the Canadian Beekeepers’ 
Council has requested the federal government to establish a floor price for honey 
and to place an embargo on all imports of honey until domestic surpluses are mar- 
keted. No government action has been taken thus far. 

A late honey report from Washington, D. C. states that the 1957 honey 
crop in U.S.A. is estimated at 235,413,000 pounds. This is 10 per cent more than 
the crop of 1956. The average per colony production this year is 43.5 pounds, 
compared with 40.2 pounds in 1956. 

Honey production this year was higher than last year in all sections of the 
country except the West where it was down nine per cent, mainly because of the 
short crop in California. It is interesting to note from the report that ten leading 
honey producing states produced 58 per cent of the crop. They are, Minnesota, 
F'orida, California, Wisconsin, Iowa, Texas, New York, Michigan, Idaho, and 
Ohio. 

The estimated number of colonies of bees in the United States is 5,406,457 
as compared with 5,331,000 for 1956. The estimated amount of honey on hand 
by producers in mid-September totalled 98,931,000 pounds as compared with 
83,460,000 pounds in September 1956. It would appear that there should be no 
difficulty in disposing of the remainder of the honey crop before the 1958 honey 
crop comes on the market. 

If all the beekeepers and their families would increase their consumption 
of honey a few pounds per month or year, this would help to dispose of some of 
the crop. It would be interesting to know how many beekeepers actually use hon- 
ey in their daily diet. If, perchance, some beekeepers do not have honey on the 
table each day and are not enthusiastic about honey as a food, they could hardly 
expect those with whom they come in contact to become enthused about homey. 
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NEWS 
REEL 


4-H DELEGATES who competed 
in Raleigh, N. C., for the state 
awards in beekeeping recently. 
From left to right are Billy 
Sheppard, Aberdeen, N. C.; 
Patricia Ann Cox, Rollesville, 
N. C.; Henry Tinsley, Brevard, 
N. C.; and Martin Mayo, Vance- 
boro, N. C. (sitting). Our in- 

dustry needs more 4-H Club ¥, 
members who are interested in | 
beekeeping. 
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“WHAT'S BUZZIN, COUSIN?”’—The annual summer meeting of the Vermont Beekeepers’ Association took 
place August 24, at the home of William Damour in Bennington. Looking over a European-type beehive | 
are (left to right) Charles Borozzi, Alburg; Clyde M. Wood, Woodstock; Jerone Tennien, Pittsford; Charles 
Mraz, Middlebury; Robert Mead, White River Jct., and Dr. Herman N. Sanders, Candia, N. H. Dr. Sand- 








ers gave the main talk, entitled “Bee Stings Are Good For Arthritis.’ SIR EDN 
Nationa 
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LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR RECEIVES SOME BLUE RIBBON HONEY.—keading trom lert to right is Colie 
Erwin, Secretary of the Missouri State Fair; John $. Williamson, Commissioner of Agriculture; Lt. Gover- 
nor Long, and Walter Matthes, producer of the honey.—Photo by Dickey’s Studio, Official Missouri State 
Fair Photographer, Union, Mo. 


SIR EDMUND HILLIARY, who climbed Mt. Everest is being presented some Imperial Bee Honey.—Photo by 
National Publicity Studios, New Zealand. 
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Live and Learn 


_ IS the first year in a long time 
that I have not been called ten or a 
dozen times during the spring and sum- 
mer to come and get swarms of bees. 
To make things different, I was called 
five times during September. Can you 
tie that? 

One of them really was a swarm. 
The others were either bumble bees or 
yellow jackets. The one that really was 
a swarm had taken possession of an 
enormous tree right by a driveway, 
with the entrance about three inches 
above ground. When the bees flew, 
they went right across the driveway 
at about face level, much to the dis- 
comfort of the inhabitants. A bug bomb 
took care of the entrance and then a 
dust gun with six per cent chlordane 
filled the cavity so full that the dust 
came out in half a dozen places that 
you would never dream were connected 
in any way with the entrance. 

I hate to kill a colony of bees for 
any reason, but that was the only thing 
that could be done with this one, short 
of taking down a tree that served a 
useful purpose otherwise. The tree was 
hollow, but seemed strong enough and 
it had lived through plenty of big winds. 

The case of the bumble bees was 
really funny. A frantic telephone call 
from a distressed lady brought me out 
in a hurry. It seemed that she was hav- 
ing a new heating plant put in, and the 
workmen all quit because the cellar 
was so full of bees that they couldn’t 
move around. Well, when I got there 
I found four bumble bees batting their 
heads against the window, trying to get 
out. It seems that the lady had seen 
them flying from a hole in the ground 
a few feet away from her front porch, 
and had stopped up their entrance with 
a big stone. She was such a little lady, 
and it was such a big stone, that sheer 
desperation must have given her the 
strength to move it into place. To make 
her feel better, I sprayed my bug bomb 
around a little. She was so grateful 
that she wanted to pay me, but I told 
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by Propolis Pete 


her to go to one of the stands where 
they sell my honey and buy some. Aft- 
er all I didn’t do a darned thing but 
give two squirts of my bug bomb. 

Another lady called very excitedly 
that there was a big swarm of bees in 
back of her house. I told her that I 
was not interested in swarms at that 
time of the year, but she painted such 
a rosy picture of the size of the thing 
that I went for curiosity. Yep, you 
were right the first time. It was an 
itty bitty nest of yellow jackets, way 
back behind her garage, where she 
would not have known about it at all 
if she hadn’t tried to cultivate the 
ground around it. I told her to let the 
weeds grow, and the yellow jackets 
wouldn’t bother her. 

I was really fooled on one colony of 
yellow jackets. I have never seen them 
build their nests anywhere excepting in 
the ground, or near the ground in a 
bunch of grass or leaves. These had 
selected a hole in this lady’s house, up 
under the eaves and near the chimrcy. 
There was a whole slew of them too, 
and they were dancing back and forth 
in front of the entrance just like honey- 
bees. They looked small though, and 
as I went up the ladder I began to sus- 
pect that it was another false alarm. 
As usual, it was one of those places 
where you have to climb a ladder, and 
then twist yourself into a knot to get 
into position to squirt the bug juice at 
them. However, I did and as they be- 
gan to drop, one of them went up my 
sleeve. If you are interested in seeing 
how fast lightning really is, you should 
have seen me shake that baby out of 
there. He or she (I don’t know much 
about yellow jackets) didn’t even get a 
chance to unwind his stinger before I 
had him out of there. 

I couldn’t reach the entrance hole to 
get the nozzle of the dust gun down 
into it, so coated the entire area for a 
foot around with a thick layer of the 
dust. They had to walk through it to 


(Continued on page 701) 
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Law-Breaking Bear Scatters Bee Hives, 
Tears Down Warning Sign, Escapes Hunters 


From Peterboro Examiner, November, 1953. 





Marauding bear played havoc with the bee hives near Bobcaygeon, Ontario, owned by H. G. Burke of 
Omemee. Although the bear did considerable damage and ripped down his reward sign, Mr. Burke ad- 
mitted a certain admiration for the bear who evaded a group of hunters. 


* A KNOWN fact that bears and 
honey like to get together, but it 
seems that there is one bruin at least, 
who not only is mad for the bee juice, 
but also has an active distaste for any- 
thing representing law and order. 

The apiary of H. G. Burke, Ome- 
mee, was visited by this nasty bear re- 
cently; the hives were wrecked, combs 
of honey demolished, and debris scat- 
tered all about the yard. This was nat- 
ural enough, but further evidence prov- 
ed that the bear was a hardened law 
breaker. 


$25 Reward 


A sign which had been nailed to a 
tree in the yard, and read to the effect 
that $25 would be offered to anyone 
leading to the capture of any marauder 
found stealing or destroying property 
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in the yard had been torn down. Deep 
claw marks were found in the sign. 

Brer bear was obviously a literate 
chap. 

A hunting party was formed and a 
trap was set. Bears could not resist 
meat, it was said, so some meat was 
purchased and spread about the apiary. 
Then the hunters began the long vigil. 
After Honey 

The bear came, but not because of 
the meat. He started into the honey 
again, and was gorging himself happily 
when the hunters flashed on their car 
lights. They started firing, but the bear, 
full of that natural energy food, took 
off into the nearby bush without delay. 

Before morning he was back to the 
yard and finished his tasty meal. 

The Burke apiary has since moved 
to a new location. 
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Let’s Talk 


about 
Honey Plants 


DR. HARVEY B. LOVELL 
Louisville, Ky. 


Boneset Eupatorium 
perfoliatum 


OVERTY-WEED (Iva axi'laris). The 

Chrisman Brothers of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, have several cans of honey from 
poverty-weed which they had obtained 
the previous season. The honey is 
bright yellow with a fair flavor, rather 
stronger than honey from legumes. 
the honey has crystallized. This plant 
is also called deathweed because of its 
ability to crowd out all other plants 
in its vicinity. It has small greenish- 
white flowers in small nodding clusters. 
It does not seem to be mentioned in 
any book on honey plants. 

Fir sugar. Mr. Lee Halstead takes 
his bees into the high Sierra Nevada 
Mountains after the honey flow in the 
San Joaquin Valley of California is 
over, usually about the first of August. 
He gets his locations from the forest 
service in the National Forests and is 
careful to space beekeepers several 
miles apart. In the fall he obtains a 
nice flow of a sweet secretion from 
Douglas fir which it is generally agreed 
comes from the tips of the needles and 
not from insects. This secretion some- 
times called manna has a pleasant, dis- 
tinctive flavor. It is amber in color, and 
makes a pleasant change from the mild- 
er legume honevs. This extra crop of- 
ten makes the difference between a fair 
and good season for Mr. Halstead. He 
‘Iso leaves his bees in the mountains 
for spring build-up from such mountain 
shrubs as manzanita and mountain ma- 
hogany. He has to be careful not to 
get too close to a stand of California 
buckeye, the pollen of which wiped out 
300 co'onies for him in 1950. 

Coffeeberry (Rhamnus californica). 
One spring Mr. Halstead made consid- 
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erable honey from coffeeberry which 
he bott!ed separately. Although amber 
in color it had a pleasant flavor and 
he found that it was very popular with 
his customers and outsold his white 


honey. People came back repeatedly 
for more of it. 

Boneset. Bill Friend of Warsaw, 
Kentucky, sent me a cluster of this 
plant recently with the following com- 
ment, “The white flowers are found in 
full shade and our bees are working 
them now in preference to our blue 
asters.” All the bonesets, of which there 
are five or more species in eastern 
United States, are attractive to bees ard 
occasionally yield a surplus of fair to 
good honey. The common. boneset 
(Eupatorium perfoliatum) is best known 
and probably yields the most nectar, al- 
though the fall boneset (FE. serotinum), 
which blooms in August, is very valu- 
able for stimulation at a time when 
honey plants are scarce in many states. 
The species sent by Mr. Friend is a 
very. attractive white-flowered form 
(E. rugosum) often called white snake- 
root or white ageratum. In my own 
yard a patch of these flowers failed to 
attract any bees. 

Sunflowers. Bill Friend also sent in 
a specimen of wild sunflower (Helian- 
thus strumosus) with the comment that 
his bees were working it too and 
apparently obtaining a  worth-while 
amount of nectar. Sunflowers are wide- 
ly recognized as honey plants but rare- 
ly yield a surplus, perhaps because they 
usually bloom at a time in the fall 
when there are many competing species 
which bees find more attractive. 
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Canada. I have reports of surpluses 
from Winnipeg, Manitoba, where A. V. 
Mitchener writes that cultivated sun- 
flowers produce a yellow honey with 
a good body and a rather strong char- 
acteristic flavor. 

Missouri. Lee C. Worth, Van Buren, 
reported that at one time several years 
ago, farmers planted considerable acre- 
age of sunflowers for seed, and that he 
harvested a nice crop of section honey 
which had a golden yellow color and a 
heavy body. Although the honey had 
a pronounced odor and flavor reminis- 
cent of sunflowers, customers liked the 
taste and bought up the sections 
rapidly. 

Florida. Around Lake Okeechobee 
in late fall and early winter sunflowers 


may yield as much as 200 pounds of 
honey which is amber-colored with a 
good body according to John W. Rabb. 
The chief species in the Everglades re- 
gion is Helianthus floridius. 

Texas. Clay Eppley writes that in 
Fastern Texas sunflowers formerly pro- 
duced an amber, yellow honey with a 
rather poor flavor which granulated 
quickly. His largest surplus was 100 
pounds but intensified cultivation and 
weed sprays have greatly reduced sun- 
f'owers in his area. 

Sunflowers have been unusually com- 
mon this fall due to the rainy weather 
in many parts of the country. Anyone 
obtaining a surplus please write and 
give me the details. 
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From The Cleveland Press 
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EX HONEYBEE wouLv LiKe 
TO GET AT THE NECTAR 
Q DEEP IN THE 
\ HONEYSUCKLE 
2 () FLOWER... BUT 
Ta HE CAN'T REACH 
IT; HE HAS NO 
pms AST TING JAWS. 


i AX WANVERING BUMBLEBEE 
BITES A HOLE IN THE 
COROLLA OF THE BLOOM, 
SAMPLEG THE NECTAR,AND 

THEN FLIES AWAY ocee 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


M. J. Deyell 
With Special Reference 
to Beginner Beekeepers 


“Ignorance never settles a question” 
—Disraeli 


AVE YOU ever felt as though you 

knew practically nothing? That’s 
how I feel sometimes about bees and 
beekeeping. The longer I work with 
bees, the less I know about them, or, 
perhaps I should say, the more I rea- 
lize how much there is to know about 
them. Some beekeepers seem to think 
they know a lot about bees when ac- 
tually they don’t know how much they 
don’t know. Others know a few things 
about bees and at the same time realize 
how comparatively little they know 
about them. 


The Young Chap Who Knew It All 


A few years ago during a summer 
bee meeting here in Ohio an experi- 
enced beekeeper had given a talk on 
some phase of beekeeping. A young 
chap with very little beekeeping ex- 
perience broke into the discussion fol- 
lowing the talk and made some state- 
ments that were not in line with the 
ideas expressed by the speaker, nor the 
rank and file of experienced beekeepers 
present. The young chap had a perfect 
right to express his opinions. However, 
the experienced beekeepers did not at- 
tempt to contradict the statements 
made. They probably thought that if 
the young chap continued to keep bees 
that he would be wiser’ after ten years’ 
beekeeping than he was during that 
meeting 
Opinions versus Facts 


It is perfectly in order to express 
opinions but to make a statement that 
is alleged to be a fact obviously re- 
quires proof. 

In the realm of honeybees some 
statements that were thought to be facts 
some years ago are no longer consider- 
ed so. For example, some years ago 
some beekeeping authorities mentioned 
a virgin queen mating only once. At 
present, competent scientists who have 
delved into this matter tell us that a 
virgin queen may mate more than once 
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and as many as six or seven times. 
However, Francois Huber the natural- 
ist who was born about 200 years ago 
stated that an unmated or virgin queen 
may mate more than once. Obviously 
Huber was a couple of centuries ahead 
of his time. 

It seems to be the general concensus 
that a queen does not mate with a drone 
after she begins to lay eggs. Is it possi- 
ble that in the future it may be found 
that a laying queen does mate after she 
begins laying eggs? I am getting into 
deep water and so I'll let the scientists 
settle this. 

As we attend meetings here and there 
over the country we find a considerable 
diversity of opinion on matters pertain- 
ing to the beekeeping industry. I oc- 
casionally ask myself “What is truth”? 
I do think there should be something 
approaching a unanimity of opinion 
concerning methods of handling bees 
for maximum results in honey produc- 
tion. With all the present methods ad- 
vocated the beginner is likely to become 
confused. We should work towards a 
simplification of apiary management to 
fit the needs of beekeepers in various 
sections of the country. 

Differences in Seasons 

If all seasons were alike, the work of 
planning apiary work in advance would 
be simplified. As a matter of fact no 
two seasons are exactly alike. Perhaps 
that is what makes beekeeping so in- 
teresting. We never know what is 
around the corner. 

For examlpe, last year in this vicinity 
we had a cold September and very little 
nectar was gathered from goldenrod. 
This year we had some hot weather 
during September and bees stored a 
considerable amount of surplus from 
goldenrod. Last year our fall flow in 
this vicinity did not begin until about 
October Ist and continued until Octo- 
ber 16th. During that time the bees 
filled their brood chambers and stored 
some surplus. Today is October 10 
and unless we have some warm weath 
er during the next week or ten days the 
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bees will not store much honey from 
aster. However, if we get some warm 
days, aster honey will pour in. One 
year I had an apiary that put up 75 
pounds of surplus aster honey from 
October 1 to October 15. Prior to Oc- 
tober 1 I had visions of buying a con- 
siderable amount of sugar to feed the 
bees for winter. 


Don’t Tinker with Colonies 


too Much in the Fall 

I have mentioned this in previous 
talks. It seems that the bees arrange 
the honey and pollen in their brood 
chambers during the fall months to 
their liking. Pollen is stored in cells 
adjacent to the brood and as the brood 
emerges, more pollen is stored. It will 
be noted that these cells of pollen are 
about half filled. The bees may then 
store honey on top of the pollen. They 
are doing exactly the right thing, be- 
cause early in the spring as the bees use 
some of the honey in the cells of the 
brood chamber the pollen in the bot- 
tom of the cells is available for the bees 
to use in brood rearing. During cool 
rainy weather, when bees cannot fly 
out of the hives to collect fresh pollen, 
they are likely to use the stored pollen 


in the combs and thus brood rearing 
continues normally. 

Some beekeepers may wonder if the 
bees will use the large amount of hon- 
ey found in brood chambers at this 
season of the year where there has 
been a good fall honey flow. There 
may be a tendency on the part of some 
beekeepers to remove some of these 
combs of honey in order to increase 
the amount of surplus honey obtained 
Generally speaking, this is a mistake, 
because during the early spring months 
bees use a large amount of honey and 
pollen for brood rearing. It is estimated 
that one comb of honey is required to 
produce one comb of brood and one 
pound of pollen is needed to produce 
one pound of bees. The honey and 
pollen are converted into bees that are 
needed for collecting fresh nectar and 
pollen. 

It is a mistake to interchange combs 
in the brood chamber during the fall 
months. This spoils the arrangement 
of food in the brood chamber and in 
some instances may result in the loss 
of the colony during the winter months 

Most beekeepers nowadays wintei 
bees in double-story hives, usually call 
ed food chamber hives. The upper: 





A snow fence to the North and West of apiary breaks the force of the cold 
Picture furnished by Marvin W. Kosanke, Ripon, Wisconsin 


winter winds 
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chamber should be quite well filled with 
sealed honey. There should also be 
some honey in the lower chamber. The 
bees will form a winter cluster, with 
the center of the cluster between the 
two sets of frames. 


How Bees Winter 
—the Winter Cluster 

Not all beekeepers are familiar with 
the manner in which bees live through 
the winter in the North. We have ask- 
ed some beekeepers in northern lati- 
tudes how their colonies managed to 
live during the very co!d spells of win- 
ter. Their reply in general was, “I 
guess they just huddle together to keep 
warm”. 

The honeybee is a cold-blooded ani- 
mal, which means that its body heat is 
the same as the air that surrounds it. 
It is necessary that the bees cluster in 
order to generate some heat by muscu- 
lar activity during the cold winter 
months. 

The following by Dr. C. L. Farrar, 
Head of the Bee Culture Field Station 
at Madison, Wisconsin, from his circu- 
lar No. 702 entitled “Population Man 
agement of Honeybee Colonies in the 
Northern States”, should help to an- 
swer this question: 

“The cluster protects itself from ex- 
ternal temperatures by forming an in- 
sulating shell of bees one to three inch- 
es deep to conserve the heat produced 
by the more active bees in the center of 
the cluster. The cluster contracts as 
the air temperature falls, reducing the 
surface exposed to radiation and _ in- 
creasing the concentration of bees to 
produce heat energy. A temperature is 
maintained in the center sufficient to 
conduct heat to the surface bees so 
that their temperature will not drop be- 
low approximately 45 degrees F., al- 
though the temperature in the hive a 
few inches outside the cluster may fall 
to zero or below. 

“Hive insulation allows the cluster 
to contract more gradually when there 
is a sudden drop in the external tem- 
perature and gives it more time to or- 
ganize its position in relation to the 
stores, so that fewer bees are left 
stranded. The cluster does not heat the 
unoccupied space in the hive. During 
a protracted cold period the tempera 
ture of this space will become almost 
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as low in the packed as in the unpack- 
ed hive. Too much packing will pre- 
vent the colony from responding to 
warm periods during the day, which 
would allow the cluster to shift its po- 
sition on the stores or even allow the 
bees cleansing flights. 

“The cluster itself must protect the 
colony against low temperatures and 
the organization of the colony in rela- 
tion to its food supply will determine 
whether or not it winters in good con- 
dition.” 

It should be said in connection with 
the foregoing, that the winter cluster 
moves up slowly during the winter, as 
the honey in the combs on which the 
bees are clustered is consumed. It is 
very necessary therefore to have an 
abundance of honey in the combs above 
the cluster so that the bees may not 
starve during the winter. 


I Learn about the Winter Cluster 
While Hunting Rabbits 


I have related this experience in a 
previous talk, but it will bear repeating. 

During recent years I have read bul- 
letins and everything I could find on 
the winter cluster. However, I wanted 
to see the inside of the cluster. About 
a dozen years ago in late Decem} er, 
while hunting rabbits, I came onto a 
Root Company apiary. The colonies 
occupied single-walled double-brood- 
chamber hives. The day was quite cold, 
a littke above zero. I assumed that the 
winter clusters would occur on the cen- 
ter combs in the upper portion of the 
lower story and extend into the lower 
portion of the combs in the upper story, 
with the center of the cluster between 
the two sets of frames or combs. I de- 
cided to investigate, so tipped the up- 
per story up off the lower story. In 
doing so I split the winter cluster in 
two and then and there I saw, for a 
few moments, the lower hemisphere of 
the cluster. The bees on the outside of 
the cluster, or periphery, were prac- 
tically motionless, while the bees in the 
center were slowly moving about and 
fanning their wings. In a few seconds 
the bees on the outside of the cluster 
were mingling with the bees on the in- 
side and vice versa. 

1 opened another hive in like manne 
and saw identically the same things I 
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Some beekeepers weigh each hive in the fall. This is a good idea 
Vic Harris, St. Louis, Michigan, does it.—Photo sent by E. C. Martin 


East Lansing, Michigan 


had seen in the first hive I opened. This 
coming winter I would like to get a 
close-up photograph of the lower half 
of a winter cluster. To do this it will 
be necessary to have the photographer 
place his camera on a tripod close to 
the hive and have him ready to shoot 
just as soon as I lift the upper hive off 
in order to see the inside of a winte! 
‘luster of bee Che winter cluster ts a 
marvelous phenomenon 
Period of Quiescence 

By this we mean that during the eat 
ly part of the winter—-November, De 
cember, and most of January in this 
and northern latitudes, bees are com 
paratively quiet and do comparatively 
little work. Most queens stop laying 
for a few months. Occasionally a queen 
introduced late in the fall may continue 
laying a few eggs even during the peri 
od of quiescence. The bees consume 
enough honey to keep alive and appat 
ently avoid unnecessary activity. When 
a good flight day comes, the bees will 
fly out of the hives, especially if they 
have been confined for a time 

We have found from our scale hive 
records that during December and Jan 
uary the hive loses approximately four 
pounds per month. As_ spring ap 
proaches, the amount of weight loss in 
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Last Care of Bees for Winter 

Some beekeepers in the North use 
heavy packing cases for their colonies 
during the winter with suitable pack 
ing material placed between the hives 
and the cases. Other beekeepers wrap 
their hives in black building paper, 
leaving a small opening adjacent to the 
lower hive entrance for bee flight 
Some beekeepers use no packing what 
ever but aim to have their co!onies very 
populous in the fall and well supplied 
with an abundance of stores of good 
quality. Most of these beekeepers have 
a middle or top entrance for bees to 
use during the winter when suitabk 
flight days occur and they have theii 
hives well sheltered from the prevailing 
winter winds. It is essential to use en 
trance reducers to keep mice out of 
hives. 

In the far North where long protract 
ed cold spells occur it seems necessary 
to apply winter packing or insulation to 
hives. Some northern beekeepers win 
ter in a bee cellar. 

It would seem that different sections 
of the country require different meth 
ods of wintering. My suggestion is 
that if you are having success with your 
present method of wintering, stick to 
it and do not experiment on too large 
a scale with other methods 
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Southern States Beekeepers’ Conference 


By Jack Deyell 


HE 29TH annual convention of the 

Southern States’ Beekeepers’ Federa- 
tion, held in Winchester, Virginia, Oc- 
tober 2nd to 4th, will go down in bee- 
keeping history as one of the best meet- 
ings ever he'd. Winchester, nestled in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley, the 
Apple Capitol, was an ideal spot for 
beekeepers to meet and to enjoy real 
Southern hospitality. 

The weather during the meeting was 
all that could be desired and the atten- 
dance, over 200 beekeepers from 22 
states, gave the program committee the 
assurance that the work and planning 
that went into the meeting was justified. 

The afternoon of the first day was 
devoted to visiting some of the historic 
spots and the great apple orchards in 
the beautiful valley. A goodly number 
of beekeepers arrived at the meeting 
place, the George Washington Hotel, 
the first evening in time to enjoy some 
movie films on research in various 
phases of beekeeping. 

On the morning of the second day, 
President W. A. Stephen, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, after calling the meet- 





Left to right: 


ing to order introduced Mayor Smaltz, 
also senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr., both 
of whom extended a warm welcome to 
all the guests present. 

Mr. Stephen in his we!coming ad- 
dress reviewed briefly the history of the 
Southern States Beekeepers’ Federation, 
also mentioned the fourfold aim in 
coming together, namely, to have an 
opportunity to conduct business essen- 
tial to the organization, to receive in- 
struction. to obtain some inspiration, 
and to share the fellowship of men and 
women concerned with making a living 
from bees. 

Mr. Stephen showed a map of the 
United States indicating where the bees 
are located in the various groups of 
states. During the past few years bee- 
keeping has declined in a number of 
the states. However, colonies of bees 
have increased in California and Flori- 
da. California is up over 19 per cent 
in the last decade while Florida has in- 
creased about 37 per cent. All states 
in the Southern Federation are import- 
ers of honey with the exception of Flor- 
ida and Georgia. Florida is the only 
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W. A. Stephen; H. L. Maxwell; Harvey 


York, Jr., the new President; Ralph Wadlow; A. D. Hiett 
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state which needs to look outside its 
own boundaries for markets. 

A recent national survey showed that 
only 6.2 per cent of our total popula- 
tion uses honey. This means that there 
are more than 92 people out of every 
100 who never use honey. We should 
interest 4-H Club Agents in the various 
counties throughout the country. It is 
necessary to enlist the interest of young 
peop!e in beekeeping in order that more 
bees may be kept, to meet the demand 
for bees to perform the necessary polli- 
nation of farm crops, also to save some 
of the enormous amount of nectar that 
goes to waste each year for the lack of 
bees to gather it. 

The average consumption of honey 
in the United States as a whole is 1.4 


James |. Hambleton, Chief of 
U.S.D.A. Beekeeping Division. 


pounds per capita. This is alarmingly 
low and should be raised to a higher 
level. 

James I, Hambleton, the head man 
of beekeeping in our country, in an in- 
spiring address on how nature uses the 
honeybee for perfect pollination was 
optimistic concerning the future of our 
industry. He said that beekeeping has 
not yet started and that beekeeping is 
better than other kinds of business. 


Left to right: W. A. Stephen; 
Bob Dadant; L. B. Shearman; 
Merle Fisher 


A beekeeper can take time off when 
he wants to because bees feed them 
elves during the owner’s absence. 
People who raise poultry or farm ani- 
mals have to stay at home to feed them 
or get someone else to do the work. 

It has been found that bees may not 
ulways visit nectar plants near thet 
hives but may fly to fields some dis- 
tance away. Placing some hives of bees 
near an orchard or a field of clover to 
be pollinated doesn’t always insure 
thorough pollination. There should be 


W. A. Stephen, Senator H. F 
Byrd, Jr., standing 
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P. E. Roundy, Warwick, Virginia, had a display of English 
hives and bee equipment that attracted considerable attention. 


hives of bees scattered over any area 
for maximum pollination of farm crops. 

Concerning greater consumer interest 
in honey Mr. Hambleton said that if 
every school had a glass hive of bees 
we wouldn’t have to worry about hon- 
ey sales. 

Panel Discussion on Package Bees 

Chis was moderated by Harvey York 
of Georgia. Package bee and queen 
shippers have their difficulties. It is 
hard to get good reliable help and it 
is necessary to keep skilled help the 
year around, even when there is not 
much to do during the winter months, 
in order to have these men when they 
are needed. 

Material like sugar, also metal and 
lumber for queen and shipping cages, 
are high in price. Changeable weather 
in the spring when queens are reared, 
also cold spells, present a problem that 
in some instances is almost insurmount- 
able. Southern shippers have to be op- 
timists in order to remain in business. 
(Northern beekeepers could not get 
along without southern queen and bee 
shippers.) 


Installation of Packages and Queens 


An extremely interesting panel dis- 
cussion on this topic was moderated by 
Robert Dadant who substituted for G. 
H. Cale, Editor of American Bee Jour- 
nal. It would appear that there are al- 
most as many methods of installing 
packages as there are beekeepers. Each 
beekeeper thinks his method is good. 
Lloyd Shearman of Maryland likes the 
three pound package and prefers to re- 
ceive packages in early April by ex- 
press. Most beekeepers like to receive 
the queen caged in the package, to be 
released by the bees after the package 
is installed. Irvin Stoller of Ohio likes 
to have the queens loose in the pack- 
ages. When introducing a queen to a 
queenless colony he uses a small por- 
tion of peppermint mixed with water 
which is sprinkled on the bees just be- 
fore a queen is introduced and claims 
to have successful introduction. 

Members of the pane! were in agree- 
ment that packages should be received 
and installed reasonably early in the 
season, in time to build up into colo- 
nies that will store the maximum crop. 
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Seated: A. D. Hiett and W. A. 
Stephen; speaking, Mrs. Har- 
riett M. Grace. 


also that a method of installation should 
be used that will help to insure having 
queens released, without too much de- 
lay, so that they can start laying soon 
after being put into hives. 

Harriett M. Grace, Director of the 
American Honey Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin, gave an excellent talk on 
the work of the Institute. Releases on 
various uses of honey are made avail- 
able to newspapers and home econom- 
ists Over the country. 

The Institute which had its inception 
in 1928 has steadily increased its scope 
of service through the intervening years 
until it has become a very essential 
part of our industry in creating and in- 
creasing consumer interest in honey. 

Due to the fact that I appeared on 
the program for beginners and amateur 
beekeepers, scheduled at the same time 
that R. B. Willson talked on royal jelly 
and H. L. Maxwell on insecticides, | 
did not hear these speakers but under- 
stand that their talks were well received. 

The honey auction conducted by 
George Vest, at the conclusion of the 
afternoon program, resulted in a sub- 
stantial amount of money being raised 
for the American Honey Institute. 

The beekeepers’ banquet in the cve- 
ning, toastmastered by the inimitable 
Harold J. Clay of Washington, D. C. 
was a huge success. ‘The program con- 
sisted of instrumental and vocal music, 
also extemporaneous remarks by some 
of the celebrities present who did not 
appear on the regular beekeeping pro- 
gram. 

W. J. Nolan, just recently retired 
from the Section of Bee Culture Re- 
search, Beltsville, Maryland, received 
some well-deserved recognition from 
James I. Hambleton, for the outstand- 
ing contributions he has made to the 
beekeeping industry during the years. 
Mr. Nolan and wife were presented 
with gifts which expressed the esteem 
in which the Nolans are held. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clay also received gifts as a token 
of the appreciation of the group for the 
valuable service Mr. Clay has rendered 
not only to the Southern States’ Bee 
keeping Federation, but also to the bee 
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keeping industry at large during his 
many years of service. The banquet 
Was a joyous occasion that will linger 
long in the memories of those who 
attended. 

The following morning Ralph Wad- 
low, President of the Florida Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, gave an interesting and 
enlighicning talk on beekeeping in his 
state. Florida now has 238,000 colo- 
nies of bees and holds third place 
among the states in honey production. 
The investment in bees amounts to ap- 
proximately $9,000,000. 

George J. Abrams of Maryland talk- 
ed on the grading of honey, also some 
of the difficulties encountered because 
of the many different colors and fla- 
vors of honey throughout the country. 
However, considerable progress is be- 
ing made, 

After the business session and elec- 
tion of officers, President W. A, Ste- 
phen handed over the gavel to the new 
president, Harvey York of Jesup, 
Georgia. 

The new Vice president is H. L. 
Maxwell and the new Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ralph Wadlow, to succeed A. B. 
Hiett who has rendered such valuable 
service to the Southern Federation dur- 
ing the years. H. L. Maxwell and pro- 
gram committee are to be compliment- 
ed on the work they did to make this 
meeting such an outstanding success. 

Plans at present are to hold the next 
Southern States’ Beekeepers’ Federation 
meeting in Tampa, Florida, in 1958. 
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Here is a new tool for cleaning the grooves 


of thin top bars 


HIS TOOL was sent in by Mr. W. W. 

Drake of Morgan, Texas. Its express 
purpose is to clean wax from the 
grooves of thin top bars on shallow su- 
pers. Mr. Drake also claims it’s very 
handy for removing wax from between 
two-piece bottom bars. 

To operate, ho'd the tool so that the 


on shallow frames. 


width is flat against the top bar, the 
length is perpendicular and the spur is 
projecting into the groove. 

If you feel you could use a tool of 
this kind, make one from the drawing. 
Then after you have used it, let Mr. 
Drake know if you find it to be satis- 
factory. 


THE TIME | BROKE THE LAW 


H. H. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


URING THE LATE years of the war 
when sugar was rationed, I called 

on an extensive beekeeper in Ohio. He 
was an advocate of Caucasian bees and 
I was glad to accept his invitation to 
visit a number of his yards. I drove 
about 75 miles and took a number of 
pictures which were subsequently print- 
ed in Gleanings. 

What was not printed was this story: 
Before we started home, while I was 
talking with the beekeeper’s wife in 
front of the house, Mrs. Root, who had 
started for the car, noticed a good 
many sacks of sugar in a shed and in 
fun remarked to Mr. B. that with all 
that sugar on hand, he ought to spare 
her a sack for she was short of sugar 
for canning. 

When we reached home that night I 
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wanted something out of the trunk of 
the car and was amazed to discover a 
big sack of sugar. I asked where it 
came from and Mrs. Root replied in- 
nocently, “Why, Mr. B. gave it to me”. 

All through the war, we had been 
giving beekeepers advice regarding the 
proper way to apply for sugar to feed 
bees for preventing winter loss. Here I 
was with a 100-pound sack of sugar 
which could be called by several differ- 
ent names. What inspector, had he 
found the sugar, wou'd have believed 
that I did not know it was in the car? 

Adam, though equally guilty, blamed 
his fall on his wife. I won't blame my 
wife, for to this day, she thinks that she 
and Mr. B. just played a little joke on 
me. It would not have been a very fun- 
ny joke if we had been caught. 
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American Beekeeping Federation Meeting 





The Governor and Mrs. William O’Neil are being presented with a section of comb honey by Mrs. Alan 
Root for use on their biscuits to help set the mood for the National Beekeepers’ Association's meeting 


in Columbus in January. 
Governor’s Mansion. 


HIS NATIONAL meeting will be 

held in Columbus, Ohio, at the Neal 
House, January 27-31, 1958. The Con- 
vention theme is to be, “Industry Wide 
Cooperation”, Other topics that will 
receive prominent attention will be the 
Check-Off Plan, Advancements in Re- 
search on Royal Jelly, Marketing and 
Promotion under the direction of C. D. 
Floyd and Research by Clarence Ben- 
son. 


Mrs. O'Neil has invited the ladies of the convention to hold their tea at the 
The ladies will enjoy meeting the very genuine and charming Mrs. O'Neil. 


The hobbyist beekeepers will have a 
place on the program, also there will 
be an interesting program for the 
ladies. 

One of the highlights will be the 
banquet on the evening of January 31. 
Columbus is easily accessible from 
North, South, East, and West, so plan 
to attend the National meeting. Fur- 
ther publicity on this meeting will ap 
pear in near future issues of Gleanings. 


National Honey Show to be Held in Florida 


The National Honey Show, spon- 
sored by the American Beekeeping 
Federation, will be put on by the Flori- 
da State Beekeepers’ Association at the 
Florida State Fair in Tampa, Feb. 4 to 
8, 1958. This show will offer a fine 
chance for beekeepers to help their own 
cause by displaying their product be- 
fore people from all over the country. 
No other fair has such a large percent- 
age of out-of-state attendance as does 
the Florida State Fair. No matter where 
you live, people from your area will be 
there, and will be interested in seeing 
how “honey from home” compares with 
that on display. The Fair is providing 
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space, premiums, and attendance, and 
it is up to you to provide the honey. 
Lists of premiums and rules of the 
Show are available from Fred Oren, 
Superintendent, Honey Department, 
Florida State Fair, Tampa, Florida o1 
American Beekeeping Federation, Can 
non Falls, Minnesota. The rules are 
essentially the same as other years, with 
the exception that entries will not be 
returned unless requested by the exhibi 
tor. Those not returned will be sold 
to the best advantage and money ob 
tained turned over to a worthy bee 
keeping cause. Millard Coggshall, 
Minneola, Fla. 
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Concerns Participating in the Check-Off Plan 
From September 1, 1955 Through August 31, 1957 
Who Have Purchased Stamps 


R. B. Willson, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Superior Honey Company 
P. O. Box 1007 
South Gate, California 


Morton’s Quality Foods 
6333 Denton Drive 
Dallas 1, Texas 


T. E. Burleson & Son 
Waxahachie, Texas 


Old Taylor Honey Company 
L. D. Taylor 
Harlan, lowa 


Rocke Agioree 


Eureka, Illinois 


Kane Import Corporation 
10 East 40th Street 
New York 16, New York 


Jack Gomperts & Company 
Mr. Ken Golding 

110 Market Street 

San Francisco, California 


B-Z-B Honey Company 
361 East Valley Blvd. 
Alhambra, California 


Lose Brothers 
204-206 E. Jefferson Street 
Lovisville, Kentucky 


R. W. Barnes & Sons 
P. O. Box 114 
Oakland, Nebraska 


H. F. Botsford & Company 
Bell Avenue ’ 
Carnegie, Pennsylvania 


Clearbrook Honey Farms 
George McReynold 
Clearbrook, Minnesota 


Superior Honey Company 
349 Third Street 
Ogden, Utah 


Superior Honey Company 
Ralph J. Stone, Manager 
P. O. Box 3546 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Champlain Valley Apiaries 
Charles Mraz, Manager 
Middlebury, Vermont 


R. D. Bradshaw & Sons 
P. O. Box 337 
Wendell, Idaho 


Clover Bloom Honey Company, Inc 
Glenn Gibson, President 
P. O. Box 


Minco, Oklahoma 


Howard Honey House 
Vernon G. Howard, Proprietor 
4170 S. Howell Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Weaver Apiaries 

Roy S. Weaver, Jr 
Navasota, Texas 

Superior Honey Company 
Thomas F. Ball, Mar. 
4242 Elizabeth Street 
Denver 16, Colorado 


Hazeltine-Staats Apiaries 
204 Sixth Avenue, S. W 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Finger Lakes Honey Producers’ Co-Op., Inc. 


Frederick J. Griffin, Manager 
206 West South Street 
Groton, New York 


Superior Honey Company 
Idaho Fells Branch 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Sioux Honey Association 
509-11 Plymouth Street 
Sioux City, lowa 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 
Hamilton, Illinois 


O. E. Timm 
Bennington, Nebraska 


Banker’s Honey Market 
Robert Banker, Manager 
Route 1 

Cannon Falls, Minnesota 


Hamilton & Company 
2613 South Yates Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


Haefeli’s Honey Farms 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


Pleasant Hill Honey Farms 
Route 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 


E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
Moreauville, Louisiana 


John Kreuger 
Deloit, lowa 


Melford-Olson Honey Company 
5200 Douglas Drive 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Clearbrook Honey Company 
Route 1, Box 62 
Cannon Falls, Minnesota 


Hughes Honey House 
440 South Geneva Avenue 
Bellwood, Illinois 


Cloverdale Honey Company 
113 Central Avenue 
Fredonia, New York 


Miller Honey Company 
67 East 33rd South 
Salt Lake City 15, Utah 


Helen's Apiaries 
Q. Bunch, Manager 
Welch, Minnesota 


Superior Honey Company 
Madera, California 


Contributors — No Stamps Issued 


Cox Honey Farms 
Shelley, Idaho 


W. C. Chiles 
Box 911 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Robert R. Rice 
5880 N WwW 22nd Avenue 
Miami 47, Florida 
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E. S. Westfall 
Howe Cave, New York 


Sioux Honey Association 
509-11 Plymouth Street 
Sioux City, lowa 


The following bee supply manutfac- 
turers have contributed a percentage of 
their sales regularly and the money is 
pooled and sent for the support of the 
American Honey Institute and the 
American Beekeeping Federation. 
Dadant & Sons, Inc 
Hamilton, Illinois 


Diamond Match Co. 
Chico, California 


August Lotz Co. 
Boyd, Wisconsin 


Manufacturing Company 
Missouri 


The Leahy 
Higginsville, 


John Shelby’s Honey Jelly 


CHARLES L. STRATTON, Windham, N. H. 


OURISTS STOPPING at roadside 

stands throughout the Vermont and 
Northern New England area and look- 
ing for something unusual—and deli- 
cious—are more than likely apt to come 
across John Shelby’s Honey Jelly. Each 
year over two tons of Vermont clover 
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The Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Misconsin 


The A. |. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 


The A. |. Root Company 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Superior Honey Company 
Madera, California 


Superior Honey Company 
P. O. Box 1007 
South Gate, California 


Superior Honey Company 
349 Third Street 
Ogden, Utah 


Superior Honey Company 
4242 Elizabeth Street 
Denver 16, Colorado 


Superior Honey Company 
Idaho Falls Branch 
Idaho Palls, Idaho 


A. G. Woodman Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


honey are used in the making of this 
fine honey product 
Three flavors of honey jelly are put 
up in neat six-ounce Customers 
have a choice of mint, cinnamon, and 
The jellies are artificially color 
d flavored. The green mint makes 
addition to lamb 


jars. 


honey 
ed al 

a nice cinnamon can 
be used with ham or as a glaze, while 
honey jelly is excellent on 


rolls 
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nlius postage 
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more honey and bring «a higher price 
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Asked & Answered 


The Food of a Laying Queen Bee 


Ques: What food does a laying queen receive? 
Is she fed pollen? 
Ans: The consensus seems to be that 


a laying queen bee is fed almost if not 
entirely on royal jelly. Feeding of the 
queen is usually done by nurse bees 
which are most numerous in the brood- 
nest. Examination of the queen’s stom- 
ach, which is smaller than that of the 
worker bee, shows no pollen grains, 
but is filled with a substance indistin- 
guishable from royal jelly. Her enor- 
mous egg laying capacity apparently 
depends upon a rich protein supply 
which royal jelly provides. Further evi- 
dence against the theory that the queen 
is fed pollen as such is the lack of 
broken pollen shells in the fecal matter 
of the queen. The yellow color in the 
fecal matter of the worker bee is com- 
posed largely of pollen shells. These, 
as you probably know, are completely 
indigestible-—Jas. I. Hambleton, Asst. 
Chief Field Crop Insects and Bee Cul- 
ture Research Branch. 





Don’t Open Hive Too Often 


Ques: | have bees near the plant where | 
work and have looked at them twice a week or 
so. They have gotten bad tempered lately and 
my other bees that got less attention have not. 
Do frequent visits tend to make bees cross? 


Ans: It doesn’t pay to examine hives 
of bees too often. If there happens to 
be a dearth of nectar, the bees resent 
being handled, especially if the weather 
is a bit cool. During a honey flow, once 
a week is often enough to examine a 
hive. One can usually tell, from the 
behavior of the bees at hive entrances, 
whether or not they are gathering nec- 
tar. If the bees drop down on the 
alighting board, a few inches from the 
entrance, and crawl into the hive slow- 
ly, this is an indication that they are 
filled with nectar. If the bees hover up 
and down in front of the hives, when 
returning from the fields, this may in- 
dicate a scarcity of nectar and pollen. 


Carrying Over Combs of Alfalfa 
Honey fer Feeding 

Ques: | find it necessary to provide from 30 
to 50 pounds of honey or its equivalent in sugar 
previous to the honey flow by a month or so. 
Would you advise saving combs of alfalfa honey 
from one season to the next for this purpose 
when most of this honey will be granulated? 
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Ans: Carrying over combs of alfalfa 
honey that is liable to granulate hard 
before the next spring, would be a ques- 
tionable practice. Sometimes alfalfa 
honey granulates so hard that it is diffi- 
cult for the bees to use it. Honey from 
other sources that does not granulate 
can be saved and used in this way, but 
honey that granulates hard would not 
work out well. It will be better to ex- 
tract the honey and save it to feed the 
bees the next year. 


Killing Colonies in the Fall 

Ques: | have more colonies than | can keep 
here with profit, and there is no sale for them. 
| want to kill about 30 colonies. What is the 
quickest and cheapest way to do this without 
injuring honey for feeding purposes? 

Ans: Use Cyanogas. Place one ta- 
blespoonful of Cyanogas on stiff card- 
board and place in hive entrance. Bees 
will be immediately killed. Avoid the 


fumes. 


Leaving Supers of Honey for the Bees 


_ Ques: Should | extract my honey now if there 
is but one extracting super filled, or will it be 
better to leave it for the bees? 


Ans: This depends upon whether or 
not you have a later honey flow in your 
locality. If not, this honey shouid be 
left for the bees. Of course, if you have 
a dependable fall honey flow, this hon- 
ey can be extracted at the beginning of 
this honey flow. It should not be ex- 
tracted now unless the bees are gather- 
ing more than they need from the 
fields; for, if this honey is extracted 
during a dearth, the colony would be 
left destitute. 


Advantages of Double-Walled Hives 


Ques: Would it be better to use single-walled 
hives and pack them for winter or use double 
walled hives with the packing built in? 


Ans: Double-walled hives are now a 
thing of the past. None are listed in 
bee supp'y catalogs anymore. While 
double-walled hives afford protection 
from extremes in summer temperature, 
they are like an ice-box in winter since 
the heat from the sun’s rays cannot 
warm the cluster. Beekeepers prefer to 
use single-walled hives on account of 
the smaller investment, preferring to 
pay for tar paper wrappings from year 
to year even though it may cost more 
during a period of several years. 
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State Colonies of bees : Yield per colony Honey production : Honey for sale in 

and producer’s hand on 

division 1956 1957 1/ : 1956 1957 1/ 1956 1957 / :Sept. 15, 1957 

; ousands Pounds Thousand pounds Thous. lbs. 

Maine 6 6 20 27 120 162 40 

falfa N. H. 8 8 33 42 264 336 134 
hard | Vt. 10 11 40 55 400 605 242 
ques- | Mass. 19 18 19 18 361 324 100 
falfa R. i. z 2 25 18 50 36 11 
diffi- | Conn. 14 14 23 17 322 238 76 
from N. ¥. 191 189 30 62 5,730 11,718 4,453 
ulate N. J. 29 31 30 23 870 713 506 
, but Pa. 147 135 17 21 2,499 2,835 992 
not | N. Atl. 426 414 24.9 41.0 10,616 16,967 6,554 
» <= | Ohio 292 301 13 26 3,796 7,826 2,113 
L the | Ind. 186 186 31 35 5.766 6,510 2.995 
lil. 161 166 36 40 5,796 6,640 3,652 

Mich. 176 178 36 54 6,336 9,612 4,037 

ae Wis. 196 194 41 eT 8,036 14,938 8,664 
am. E. N. Cent. 1,011 1,025 29.4 44.4 29,730 45,526 21,461 
ithout | Minn. 241 248 ~=—s- 80 81 19,280 20,088 8,437 
t Iowa 155 158 80 78 12,400 12,324 5,916 
Bros Mo. 111 117 27 23 2,997 2,691 404 
ard- | N. Dak. 18 24 «-84-—Ss«d10 1.512 2.640 1,399 
Bees S. Dak. 36 36 112 ~=:125 4.032 4.500 1350 
the | Nebr. 52 55-82 75 4,264 4,125 1,361 
Kans. 42 40 31 33 1,302 1,320 343 

Bees W. N. Cent. 655 678 69.9 70.3 45,787 47,688 19,210 
there Del. 3 3 26 22 78 66 26 
it be Md. 28 28 26 20 728 560 280 
- or Va. 143 150 pa a5 3,861 3,450 L242 
our W. Va. EK: 108 16 14 1,808 LSi2 318 
be NN. €. 176 187 28 21 4,928 3,927 1,296 
ave mS. Se 55 20 24 1,040 1,320 238 
on- Ga. 207 ZiT 30 28 6,210 6,076 1,519 
: of Fla. 248 263 70 75 17,360 19,725 _ _ 5,918 
‘ex- | S. Atl. 970 1,011 37.1 36.2 36,013 36,636 10,837 
ler- Ky. 136 136 Ze ED 2,992 2,040 388 
the | Tenn. 167 170 20 is 3,340 2,550 561 
ted Ala. 191 189 19 Ws 3,629 3,245 835 
be Miss. ie 73 30 20 2,250 1,460 467 
Ark. 98 94 22 28 2,156 2.632 447 

La. 9] 89 28 25 2,548 2.2 890 

s | Okla. 46 43 24 19 1,104 817 245 
Hed Texas Zr 260 23 46 6,233 11,960 3,588 
- S. Cent. 1,075 1,054 22.6 29.5 24,252 26,897 7,421 
va Mont. 69 yi 86 95 5,934 6,840 4,514 
in Idaho 177 173 50 55 8,850 9,515 6,756 
ile Wyo. 35 3) 130 92 3,850 3,404 2,076 
ion Colo. 66 67 62 69 4,092 4,623 2,820 
re, N. Mex. 17 18 45 55 765 990 604 
ice Ariz. 83 89 67 65 5,561 5,785 1.967 
not Utah 51 54 60 70 3,060 3,780 2,570 
to Nev. | Be 15 90 95 1,350 1,425 812 
of Wash. 82 86 44 53 3,608 4,730 2,034 
to Oreg. 51 54 39 40 1,989 2,160 994 
2ar Calif. 548 559 53 33 29,044 18,447 8,301 
re West. 1,194 1,224 57.0 50.4 68,103 61,699 33,448 
U. S. 3.338 5,406 40.2 43.5 214,501 235,413 98,931 

IRE 1/ Preliminary — US.D.A. Agricultural Marketing Service, Washington, D. C., October 9, 1957. 
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Just News 


The San Antonio Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet Thursday evening, 
8 p.m., November 7th in the offices of 
the A. I. Root Co. of Texas at 537 S. 
Flores Street, San Antonio. A new bee- 
keeping movie, never shown in Texas 
before, will be one of the highlights of 
the program. The date and program 
of the next spring beekeeping school 
will be announced at that time. Re- 
freshments will be served. Prizes will 
be given. Everyone is invited. You 
don’t have to be a member to attend 
so be sure to bring a friend. 


The annual meeting of the Utah 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at the Hotel Temple Square in 
Salt Lake City, on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday, Nov. 29 and 30. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend. The pro- 
gram is being centered around the well- 
known John Holzberlein. Items of in- 
terest for both commercial and hobby- 
ist beekeepers are being planned. The 
banquet will be held at the hotel on 
Friday night, at which time several 
county honey queens will be presented. 
—J. Evan Wright, Pres. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Beekeeping Federation will be held at 
the Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 28 to 31, 1958. 


The annual meeting of the Montana 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held in the Northern Hotel, Billings, 
Montana on December 6 and 7, begin- 
ning at 9:30 A.M. December 6, with 
banquet at 7 P.M., December 6. Speak- 
ers to be present are: Robert Dadant 
of Dadant and Sons, Hamilton, IIL; 
E. E. Maloy, of Sioux Honey Associ- 
ation, Sioux City, Iowa; and Harry J. 
Rodenberg, Jr., member of American 
Beekeeping Federation Executive Com- 
mittee, Wolf Point, Montana. It is 
hoped all beekeepers will attend, as 
there are decisions to be made regard- 
ing plans of the association. — Mrs. 
O. R. Burdett, Sec’y.-Treas. 


Golden Queen’s Apiary, the home of 
the Empire State Honey Queen, is real- 
ly “buzzing” with activity these days 
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according to an article that was in the 


Sept. 14th Watertown Daily Times. 
Gloria Engelhardt’s picture appeared 
several times in the story entitled 


“County Apiarist Produces Honey All 
Year Round”. 


The Eastern Missouri Beekeepers’ 
Meeting will be held on November 5 
at Clayton Court House, Clayton, Mo. 
There will be election of officers and 
refreshments. 

Pregram of Nebraska Beekeepers’ 

Annual Meeting 
Lincoln, Nebraska College of Agricul- 
ture — Nov. 14th and 15th. 
Beginners’ day, Nov. 14th 
Entomology room 
9:00 A.M. Registration 
10:00 General meeting — Practical 
demonstrations 
1. Assembling new equipment 
2. Package bee demonstration 
3. Feeding bees 
General discussion. 
and answer period. 
Drawing for prizes 
Nov. 15th. Poultry lecture room 
9:30 A.M. Registration 
10:00 Invocation 
Reports of Committees 
Talk by Mrs. Harriett Grace of 
the American Honey Institute 
11:45 Lunch at College Cafeteria 
1:00 P.M. Speaker — James I. Ham- 
bleton, Research Center, Beltsville, 
Maryland. 
2:00 Business meeting 
QUESTION OF INTEREST 
TO ALL BEEKEEPERS 
Should Nebraska have a “Bee 
Yard Location” amendment 
to the present laws? 
6:30 Banquet 
Speaker and presentation of 
Honey Queens 
—Mrs. De Etta Bellin, Sec. 


Question 


The annual Convention of the Wis- 
consin State Beekeepers’ Association 
will meet November 5 and 6 in the 
First Lutheran Church at Beaver Dam. 
Hotel Rogers will be the headquarters. 
Those appearing on the program are: 
John F. Long, Chief Apiary Inspector; 
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S. S. Mathison, County Agent; Alan I. 
Root of the A. I. Root Co.; Frances 
Haugh, State Marketing Specialist; C. 
D. Floyd, Inspector for Minnesota; 
Dr. C. L. Farrar, North Central Bee 
Culture Laboratory; Allan Vosburg; 
Dr. T. A. Gochnauer, University of 
Minnesota; Robert Banker, Secretary- 
Treasurer, American Beekeeping Fed- 
eration; Henry Rahmlow of Wisconsin 
Horticulture; Art Kehl, Manager of 
Dadant Branch. Alan I. Root, General 
Manager of The A. I. Root Company, 
will be master of ceremonies at the ban- 
quet. 


The annual convention of the Illinois 
State Beekeepers’ Association will meet 
at St. Nicholas Hotel in Springfield, on 
November 2 and 3. 


The Westchester County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hoid its next meeting 
at the Odd Fellows’ Hall, 20 Lockwood 
Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y., on Sunday, 
November 17, at 2.30 P.M. At this 
meeting, we will have our “Annual 
Honey Show”. Each member may have 
an entry in the following classes. 

1. Light, amber, and dark extracted 
honey in one pound jars. 
Chunk and comb honey. 
Rendered beeswax in any shape or 
form. Ribbons will be awarded for 


wh 


first, second, and third prizes in each 
class, and special prizes for honorable 
mention. Let’s make this meeting a 
good turnout. Refreshments will be 
served by the Queen Bees.—Mrs. AI- 
fred Roth, Pub. 


The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet at the I.0.0.F. Hall, 812 
Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo. at 
2:30 P.M., Sunday, November 10th, 
1957. Among the items on the agenda 
will be a report from the nominating 
committee, and a general discussion of 
beekeeping with a question and answer 
period to follow. Refreshments will be 
served by the Ladies’ Auxilliary. Every- 
one welcome.—J. F. Maher, Secretary. 





The Cuyahoga County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold a meeting on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 3, in the Miles 
Avenue Christian Church, 9200 Miles 
Ave., Cleveland. Doors will open at 1 
o’clock, meeting will start at 2 o’clock. 
We will serve doughnuts and coffee. A 
good speaker and bee movie will be on 
the program. All beekeepers invited. 
—Dr. E. E. King, Pres. 


On December 5, 6, and 7 the state 
beekeeping associations of Washington, 


Idaho, and Oregon will hold a Tri-State 
(Continued on page 702) 


Chlordane Dust Sure Death To Bees 


W. K. DAVIS, Providence, R. 1. 


RYING TO eliminate some small 

ants that get rather pesky around the 
hives at this time of year when the 
nights become chilly, I used some chlor- 
dane dust under the asbestos shingles 
I was using as an alighting board for 
the bees. One colony is located under 
an apple tree and because of drought 
conditions we have been experiencing 
the apples have been falling premature- 
ly. Evidently one of the apples struck 
the asbestos shingle knocking it out of 
place and exposing the chlordane dust 
to the heavy-laden field bees. I didn’t 
notice this condition for a couple of 
days but then the damage had been 
done. The chlordane proved to be ex- 
tremely dangerous to bees. 


NOVEMBER, 1957 


XUM 


When a bee comes in contact with 
the dust it appears to be transmitted 
throughout the whole colony even af- 
fecting the drones and queen bee. Con- 
sequently, I lost all the field bees in 
the colony and the queen. I noted that 
some bees would take off from the hive 
and instead of taking normal flight 
would whirl around pin-wheel fashion 
or come down like a diving plane and 
hit the ground. I observed drones in 
the same condition. 

The moral of this story is, Ill tol- 
erate the ants around the hive or at 
least let the bees take care of the situ- 
ation. Oh yes, the bees are so affected 
that they become so enraged that they 
fly out at you when the hives are open- 
ed and they sting with all their might. 
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Let’s Discuss Our Disease Problems Openly 
W. K. DAVIS, President Apicultural Society of R. |. 


(NE OF THE most important prob- 
lems facing the bee industry today 
especially as it pertains to the hobbyist 
is the training program relative to the 
use of the antibiotic. Naturally, when 
we speak of antibiotics we immediately 
associate them with the inspection pro- 
gram. It is doubtful whether bee inspec- 
tors because of their heavy inspection 
schedules have time to train beekeepers 
in their State in the proper use of the 
antibiotics. 

Certainly some training is necessary 
and whether this training program 
should be shared between the inspection 
department and the local association is 
something to consider. The antibiotics 
in themselves are not lethal weapons as 
some would have us believe. True in 
the hands of the untrained they can be- 
come such and much more damage 
than good can occur if the antibiotic is 
not handled properly. 

However, the antibiotic certainly has 


its place in modern beekeeping and no 
doubt is here to stay because in most 
areas it has proved its worth where used 
properly. Again the matter of usage of 
the antibiotics should not be involun- 
tarily hushed to the point where bee- 
keepers are forced to withhold valuab‘e 
information. We can only hope to ad- 
vance in our efforts to eradicate dis- 
ease when every aspect of our disease 
control program is discussed openly 
whenever and wherever beekeepers get 
together. 

Let’s not be prudish in our discus- 
sions of the antibiotics, it will get us no- 
where and do more harm. Since the 
hobbyist beekeeper is in the majority 
it is extremely important that each hob- 
byist receive some formal training in 
every aspect of colony management. 
Local and regional meetings should be 
planned to include basic training sub- 
jects of which the disease control pro- 
gram is no small factor. 
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of the nest and the darker wax cells on the right.—U.$.D.A. Photo 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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initial, 
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Guy aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
ences required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Refer- 
Rate: 18¢ per counted word, each insertion. Each 


initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as “a” and the longest word possible 
for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one 
word. Copy should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of er. Any 
quontity. Write us for best prices obtainable. The 
Hubbord Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. Russell 
D. Smalley, Beaver, lowa 


CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. Abram Bru- 
boker, Rt. 2, Lancaster, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Pure tupelo” and wild flower in 60's. 
Honey condy. En-R-G Foods, Inc., P. O. Box 232, 
Lancoster, Pa. 

FINEST BASSWOOD — CLOVER HONEY. New 

Fully ripened. You will be pleased. John 
oll, Tecumseh, Michigan 

LIGHT HONEY EXTRACTED IN NEW SIXTIES. 
E. N. WHITE, BRUSH, COLORADO. 

NEW YORK STATE’S finest light honey. 
strcined; liquid in new sixties. 
ton lots or more 
Amsterdom, N. Y 


60's 
McC 


Nylon 
Can deliver in 
Rulison Honey Farms, R. D. 
Telephone Victor 3-1619. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can not guaran 
tee honey buyers’ financial responsibility, and ad 
oll beekeepers to sell for cash only or on 
O.D. terms except where the buyer has thor 
gly estoblished his credit with the seller. 


grodes of extracted honey. Send 
Deer Creek Honey Farms, Lon 


Write os to quantity and 
te price. Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., 


nc., Syracuse, N. Y 


WANTED—White extracted or comb honey. Send 
mple Millersport Honey Co:, Millersport, Ohio 


CASH FOR BEESWAX 


BEST CASH DEAL for your honey (any grade) 
nd beeswox. Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 
Rood, Toledo, Ohio 

HONEY WANTED, all grades in 60's. Mail som 
M. R. Cary Corp., 

Y 


es, 20v se quantity, best 
Squore, Syracuse 8, N 


9 Wost 


price 


BEESWAX WANTED—Highest prices paid in cash 
r trade for bee supplies The A. |. Root Com 

Medine, Ohio; Council Bluffs, lowa; Sar 
Antonio, Texos 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS ond quotations on 


ndered beeswors We buy from one pound up 
nad if you hove over 25 pounds let us work it 
yundetion for you et o 25 per cent soving 
er T. Velley Co., Clarksor Ky 
WANTED ght omber clover, fall flowers, 
buckwheot, ond white clover Send somole and 
owest price Cloverdale Honey Co., Fredonia, 
New Yorr 
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WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, also bees 
wax, any quantity. L. E. Allen, Tipton, Mich. 


CASH for Amber and Buckwheat Honey. Best 
cash price for wax. Hubbard, Onsted, Michigan, 


WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber honey 
Eastern Food Products, 421 Bedford Ave., Brook 
lyn, N. Y. 

WAX WORKERS render and buy beeswax, man 
ufacture plain and WAVYWIRED foundation 
Prices and shipping tags on request. WAX WORK 
ERS, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WANTED, chunk comb and extracted 
Mail sample and price. Stoller Honey 
Latty, Ohio. 


WANTED—AIl grades of extracted honey, car 
loads or less, cash. Cans exchanged if wanted 
Have lots of emptys, 25c each. Honeymoon Prod 
ucts Co., 39 E. Henry St., River Rouge 18, Mich 


FOR SALE 
WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies at 


factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar 
onteed. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Beekeepers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation, On 
sted, Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog published 
(64 pages) free for the asking. Listing many items 
not found in other catalogs. No agents—buy di 
rect and save 20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO, 
CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 


FOR SALE—New heart cypress 10-frame bottom 
boards. KD, 10 or more, qf 00 each; 50 of more, 
90 cents each; 100 or more, 85 cents each. One 
nailed up sample postpaid, $1.25. Fred L. Poole, 
Elizabethtown, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50 postpaid 
Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Mass 


BARGAIN—16 colonies, Kelley extractor, power 
mower. Corzatt, 269 Columbus, Galesburg, Ills 


BEES AND QUEF! FOR SALE 


WE use all possible care in accepting advertise 
ments but we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease occurs among bees sold or if dissatisfac 
tion occurs. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificote of inspection os a matter of 


honey 
Farms, 





precovtion 
CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN Bees for 1956 
Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2 pound bees with 
queen, $4.00. 3-pound bees with queen, 5.00 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., #1. 3, Box 251, Greenville, 
Aloboma 
PRODUCTIVE 
Ten up, 90 cents 


ITALIAN QUEENS $1.00 each 
Shirl Baker, Rodney, Mich 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














THREE-BAND ITALIANS 


Quality and service 
guaranteed to please. 
W. E. PLANT 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


a 
7 |i 











potueneenncnccanencensenszsvencescvenennosncnscnnecnecncanenouenccsusseooes 
ROYAL JELLY 
$16.00 oz. with direction 
for mixing and taking. 
JACKSON APIARIES 


Box 58 Funston, Ga. 





be ssssssssscenscenssssssucoceeesssssssssonsnsneonssseote 





No more queens this season. 
Thank you kindly for favoring us. 


Producer of Royal Jelly 


Mitchell’s Apiaries 


Bunkie, La. 








| HOLLOPETER’S Italian Queens 
| June Ist - Dec. Ist, $1.00 Each 


WHITE PINE BEE FARM 
Box 810 Rockton, Pa. 





! 
<< —— ———— 


pieencnencccccccccccccescsnceuccccucorscusccsucccccusecccccecnccccnsceceuccreg 


BUILD your own FACTORY TYPE 
HIVES and SUPERS with SAMSON 
CORNER JOINTS. Only a bench saw 
and nl eee uired. Our low 
cost Co hted BLUE PRINTS and 
INSTR NS cover everything and 
can save aoe many dollars. Write for 











information. 
EARL TAYLOR, MALCOM, IOWA 








HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








400 colonies of bees and equipment, $4500. 
Eugene ~ Frasher, 122 Linden, Big Rapids, Mich. 

FOR SALE—2500 hives of bees for A rt, delivery. 
Loca’ed in Central California’s alfal seed and 
cotton district. Write Gleanings, Box 87, Medina, 
Oh io. 

FOR SALE—8 “small apiaries, South and South- 
west of Ithaca, N. Y. Also 40 good 2-colony win- 
ter ~ many good supplies. Ray Wilcox, Odes- 
sa, A 
~ ORDER your three and four frame nuclei for 
1958 now. _ Walker ———. Pharr, Texas. 


HELP WANTED 


~ Experienced — beekeeper for permanent ‘position 
in Louisiana and Minnesota. HOPKINS HONEY 
FARMS, GREENBUSH, MINN. 


WANTED experienced beekeeper for permanent 
position. Walker Apiaries, Pharr, Texas. 

pete yen connaagiein queen breeder, give ref 
erence and salary wanted. Walter D. Leverette, 
Box 364, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS our ~ specialty. — Catalog < on re- 
= Pellet Gardens, Atlantic, lowa. 


MISCE ELLANEOUS 


~ FOR SALE—ROYAL JELLY and The Little Queen 
Royal Jelly Extractor Royal Jelly Enterprises, 1017 
Los Carneros Ave., Napa, Calif. 

ROYAL JELLY. 
brand hi-potency. 


Nationally known ‘‘Api-Vitalex’’ 
Royal Jelly products. Capsules 
and Beauty Creams. Wholesale distributors and 
agents sought everywhere; particularly ¢mong 
beekeepers. Large profits available. Write airmail 
for prices and literature. ‘‘Api-Vitalex’’ Dept. BG; 
Box 6674, Medical Center Station, Dallas 19, Tex 


ROYAL JELLY box of 30 capsules with 50 MM 
Royal Jelly per capsule, $4.35 to beekeeper Re 
tails for $8.50; box of 1000, in bulk, $135.00. 
Postage paid in the U.S. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 


ROYAL JELLY BEAUTY CREAM in 34-oz. jor, 
$1.50 to beekeepers, retails for $3.00. 1-oz. jar, 
$2.00 to beekeepers, retails for $4.00. 2-0z. econ 
omy size, $3.50, retails for $7.00. Prairie View 
Honey Co., 12303 Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Mich 


INFORMATION on producing and preserving 
Royal Jelly commercially. We are the first to ad 
vertise Royal Jelly for sale in natural form, in 
leading bee journals throughout the U.S.A. I don’t 
believe our record of production is surpassed any 
where. Information of our years of experience 
“The Short Steps to Production’ will be sent pre 
paid for only $4.75. O. K. Anderson & Son, Box 
193, Coffee Springs, Ala., U. S. A. 


Honey Jar Capping Machine with chucks for 38, 
48, 53, and 58mm caps, Cap Tightener, Flash Heot 
er, Electric Budgit Hoist 2000 Ibs. for handling 
drums of honey. Hubbard Apiaries, Manufactur 
ers Bee Supplies & Comb Foundation, Onsted 
Michigan. 

WANTED BEES. Middle Atlantic States and vi 
cinity. Gleanings, Box 1157, Medina, Ohio. 

BEES REMOVED from house or tree to hive with 
out touching either house or bees. Bees will then 
move honey into hive. Save property, honey and 
bees with my method. Send $2 for details. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 1 
Lawson, Mo. 


Protect Your Future. Buy 
Your Savings Bonds Now. 
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MAGAZINES 

Archiv fur Bienkunde, International journal for 
Bee culture and beekeeping economics. Founded 
in the fall of 1918. Oldest economic bee journal 
in the world. Praised again and again for its 
decades of independent leadership through many 
endorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 5.50. 
Any aspiring beekeeping friend will receive a 
sample copy. Biene-Verglag, Gielback, Lindau, 
Germany. 








Know interesting facts concerning the bees of 
India through the INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, publish- 
ed in English by the Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), 
Ramgarrh Dist. Naini Tal, U.P. India or available 
through them. Subs. Rs9/ or 15 shillings or $2.25 
yearly. Sample copy post free for Rs 1g, or s2/6, 
or 40 cents (International Money Order). Payment 
in mint postage stamps of your country accepted. 


YOU'LL LIKE GOAT MILK! Profit and health 
with dairy goats. Sample monthly magazine and 
information FREE. Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. T., 
Columbia, Mo. 

BEE WORLD, the international journal of the Bee 
Research Association published monthly, contains 
the latest research reports on bees and beekeeping. 
With Apicultural Abstracts it costs $5.50 per an- 
num, or $6.00 including membership of the Bee 
Research Association. Apicultural Abstracts only 
$4.50 per annum from the Hon. Subscription Sec- 
retary, Bee Research Association, 10 Barnett Wood 
Lane, ASHTEAD, Surrey, England. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. Published 
every two months. Subscription 7/6 per year to 
the Treasurer, P. O. Box 3106, Cape Town, South 
Africa. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, Box 189, San An 
gelo, Texas, the only ranch magazine published 


serving the Angora Goat Industry. Subscription 
$3.00. Sample copy 25c. 


U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
- + + +.» and grow bigger every year. 





BETTER BRED QUEENS 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Thanking our many customers for this good 
‘ Booking orders for 1958. 


year’s business. 
CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALA. 





No Matter What Your Interest 


Whether you are a Commercial Beekeeper; a Side- 
line Beekeeper; or a Beginning Beekeeper, — you'll 
find what you want in ABJ. PLUS Science and 
Industry; Honey Plants; Meetings; Crops and Mar- 
kets — AND your questions answered FREE. 

nd for a sample copy. 


American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 


The senior beekeeping Journal of the Southern 
Hemisphere provides a complete cover of all bee- 
keeping topics in one of the world’s largest honey 
producing countries. Published monthly by Pender 
Bros. Pty. Ltd. Box 20, P.O., Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., 
Australia. Subscription by Bank Draft or Interna- 
tional M. O. 18/-(Approx. $2.15) per year, post 
free. Sample copy free on request. 
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THANK YOU: 
For the Nice 
PACKAGE BEE 


Business you 
gave us this spring. 








We are proud of our ability to 
again ship your orders on time 
with practically no loss in de- 
livery reported. Our queen yards 
produced the most satisfactory re- 
sults ever, in spite of much cool 
and unfavorable weather. 
Queens available through October. 
Reg. Strain Island Hybrid 


1-25 .90 ea. $1.20 ea. 
26-99 .80 ea. 1.10 ea. 
100 up .75 ea. ~=—‘1.05 ea. 


Queens clipped and/or 
marked on request only. 


Rossman Apiaries 


P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
Rtas cam a 





























1958 “GULF BREEZE” 


PACKAGES and QUEENS 
We solicit inquiries on package 


bees and queens for 1958. 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 








J.E. WING & SONS 
43 Years Coutinuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 
Our Specialty 
Knights Landing, Calif. 


int 


LITTLE’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
ROYAL JELLY 


Booking orders for 1957 season. 
1 to 24, $1.25 25 to 99, $1.15 99, up $1.05 


Write for felly prices. 


LITTLE'S APIARIES 
P. O. Box 122 











Shelbyville, Tennessee 


Protect Your Future. Buy 
Your Savings Bonds Now. 
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SUE BEE SAYS: 
PLAN AHEAD 


Everyone is busy now 
taking care of this year’s 
honey crop. Do not neglect 
the fall work that will mean 
the diffference between a 
good crop and just a crop 
next year. 

One of the most impor- 
tant items is the health of 
the colonies you will winter 

over. A small amount of Fumidil B fed 
this fall will pay big dividends next spring 

We have a large, fresh stock of Fuma- 
dil B as well as Terramycin and Sulfathia- 
zole. Check these prices. Your order in the 
mail today will insure prompt attention. 


0.5 gm. Fumadil B. 
9.5 gm. Fumadil B. 
1 Ib. Sulfa Sodium 
or fine powder 
10 Ib. Sulfa Sodium 
or fine powder 
1 Ib. Terramycin T. M. 5 
10 Ib. Terramycin T. M. 5 


SIOUX HONEY ASSO. 


Sioux City, la. Lima, O. Waycross, Ga. 
Anaheim, Calif. Rogers, Texas 
Tacoma, Wash. 











S 
BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 644) 


were dusted with talcum powder. This 
I dismissed as a crack-pot idea, but it 
stuck in my mind. Several weeks ago, 
I thought I'd give it a try. It worked. 
I have used it since and gotten few 
stings. 

“Have you heard of this? “Talcum 
powder to prevent stings!” Why? Is it 
the odor or are the pores of the skin, 
filled by the tale powder?—W.L.M. 

| We hadn’t heard of talcum to keep bees from 


stinging. If ony of our readers try it, drop oa 
line to the Editor to tell us how it works.—Ed. | 


Gleanings Goes to Many Places 

“In the past two weeks I have re- 
ceived very interesting letters from 
Gleanings’ readers, from Chile, Argen- 
tina, New Brunswick, England, and 
South Africa, referring to my recent 
article in Gleanings. 

“It is amazing how Gleanings goes 
to so many different places. How- 
ever, it seems to me that beekeepers 
are alike wherever they may live. Many 
thanks for all past favors. They have 
certainly been appreciated.”—H.J.R. 
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“POLLEN LOADS OF 
THE HONEYBEE” 


(Continued from page 661) 


of the middle legs placed between them 
one at a time and drawn forward. This 
leaves the sticky mass of pollen loadec 
into the rows of stiff combs on the in- 
ner side of the hind metatarsi. 

When sufficient pollen has been col- 
lected the final action takes place. At 
the distal end of the inner side of the 
tibia of the hind legs is a strong rake 
composed of stiff pectens. The rake is 
held against the top of the opposite 
metatarsal combs and pushed down- 
wards raking out all the moist pollen 
in a compact mass into the pollen press 
between the rake and the auricle of the 
opposite leg. The joint between the 
tibia and the tarsus is then closed and 
the paste-like pollen is squeezed in the 
pollen press and pushed outward and 
upward. Guided by minute teeth on 
the floor of the auricle, and a fringe of 
hairs on the edge it comes to rest on 
the smooth, concave floor of the pollen 
basket. As the pollen pack gets larger 
the surrounding hairs hold the mass, 
some supporting the sides and some 
supporting underneath. 

A single hair on the floor of the pol- 
len basket acts as a “pin” through the 
center of the pollen load. 

Observations made by Von Frisch in- 
dicate that it may take some bees three 
times as long as others to make a pol- 
len pack. A forager gathering mainly 
nectar may also pack pollen, but her 
loads are not so large as those of a pol- 
len gatherer because she is packing on- 
ly the pollen that her body hairs have 
picked up accidentally as a result of 
brushing against the anthers of flowers 
while gathering nectar. In many cases 
she may merely drop the pollen on the 
ground instead of packing it. 

When pollen is not abundant in a 
flower the bee uses its mandibles to 
scrape the pollen from the anthers, and 
the pollen is packed while the bee rests 
on the flower. Occasionally a bee will 
visit more than one flower species 
which results in a mixed load. When 
the load is complete the bee returns to 
her hive free from all loose pollen 
grains, all of which have been packed 
neatly in the pollen baskets. 

(Continued on next page) 
BEE 
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MORE JUST NEWS 


The winter meeting of the Empire 
State Honey Producers’ Association will 
be held December 6 and 7 at the Onon- 
daga Hotel in Syracuse, New York. 


Edgar Williams, Pierpont, Ohio, a 
well-known beekeeper and comb honey 
producer, died September 22. 


Central Jersey Beekeepers’ Meeting. 
—The November 8, 7:30 P.M. meet- 
ing of the Central Jersey beekeepers is 
to be held at the Office of M. A. Clark, 
20 Court St., Freehold, N. J. After the 
election of officers for the coming year, 
Prof. Robert Filmer of Rutgers Uni- 
versity will make an interesting talk. 
A film “When Bee Meets Bee” is to be 
shown at end of meeting. Visitors are 
welcome. — Forrest Campbell, Sec’y.- 
Treas. 


~ ~FLOWERS’ | 
QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 


That stand the test for honey-gatherers; gentle; 

prolific; bred from hives making 300 pounds, or 

over of honey. Health certificate with each ship- 

ment. Prompt live delivery guaranteed. 

QUEENS: 1 to 99, 75c 100-up, 65c 1 or 1000 
TERTE QREIEE. cccicccccscscceseses $1.50. 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Phone Juno 4-2830 or Juno 4-2837 
JESUP, GEORGIA U.S.A. 


POLLEN LOADS OF 
THE HONEYBEE 
Continued from previous page) 
Conclusions 

Color variations in pollen loads may 
be due to the following causes: 

1.To the condition of the pollen 
when it is gathered such as new, 
old, dry, moist, etc. 

. To the color of the moistening ma- 
terial. 

3.To the inclusion of adulterants 

such as dust, soot or spores present 
on the flower at the time of the 
collection. 

Because of the above facts, and un- 
der almost all conditions there will be 
a slight or even a considerable varia- 
tion in the color of pollen loads on 
bees working any plant species. 

Although the shapes of pollen loads 
may be used as a criterion for identi- 
fying pollen grains, the only exact 
method of identification is through mi- 
croscopical examination of properly 
prepared slides. 
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We can fill queen orders 
on time so requeen with 
good queens while they 
are cheap. Our 100 per 
cent SATISFACTION has 
been good for 46 years. 
Let us prove it. 

Untested queens $ .75 ea. 
SOup........ 45 06. 
Tested queens, 1.50 ea. 


Merrill Bee Co. 











| P.O. Box 115, State Line, Miss. 
‘ — 





LIVE AND LEARN 


(Continued from page 676) 


get into the nest, so | guess that at least 
I will get all the flying insects. But be- 
cause | couldn’t get at the nest, I'll 
probably have to keep on dusting them 
until frost comes along and makes it 
look as though I did a good job of 
eradication. 

Sometimes I charge for this service, 
depending upon who I am doing the 
work for, or how long it takes to do it. 
Usually though, I charge it off to ad- 
vertising, and send my clients to one 
of the stands that sell my honey. That 
builds up good will on the part of the 
stand owners and on the customers, 
and sometimes sells a lot more honey 
than you would imagine. I am getting 
to like selling honey through the stands. 
True, you have to give a discount for 
the selling job that they do for you, 
but it is a lot better than having to get 
up from a nice steak or something to 
answer a lot of fool questions, as listed 
in the September article. 
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CARNIOLAN and 
CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS 
1957 is nearing to a close 
and | desire to thank my 
customers for their patron- 
age and impatience in fill- 
ing their orders during the 
wettest season on record according to 
weather bureau report. Increasing output 
again to try to meet the increased demand 
for Carniolan and Caucasian Queens. They 
are the answer to gentleness and produc- 
tion. Booking orders for (queens only) 

for early March 1958. 


W. D. REAMS 


























} QUALITY BRED 

ITALIAN QUEENS 
Breeders selected from our Michi- 
gan Apiaries for high production 
and hardiness. 

Queens .......... $1.00 each 
After May 20th ... .75 each 
All queens shipped Air Mail. No 

more packages this season. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 




















the past season. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Miss. 
Breeders of 


| 
for your nice patronage | 








Italian Bees and Queens | 
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Caucasian Bees & Queens 
BOOK NOW 
Be assured of your favorite 

shipping date. 


COUCREOCCRRGRRERGREeOREt Otte, 
te, 
TI ii ie 


Howard Weaver 


Navasota, Texas 
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CANADA'S 
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for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 
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Box 87 LaBelle, Fla. BOX 364 FT. PIERCE, FLA 
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JUST NEWS 
f (Continued from page 695) 
| THANKS! 


meeting in Pendleton, Oregon. By hold- 
ing the joint meeting it is anticipated 
that the associations will secure a group 
of outstanding personnel in the field of 
bee culture for the program. The mem- 
bership of each association will be in- 
formed of the exact meeting place and 
of the program in the very near future. 
Inquiries on this meeting should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Oliver Petty, Route 4, 
Box 303P, Albany, Oregon. — W. P. 
Stephen, Asst. Entomologist. 


The Alberta Beekeepers’ Convention 
will be held in Edmonton, Airlines Ho- 
tel, November 7 and 8. A cordial in- 
vitation to all beekeepers. 


The next meeting of the Middlesex 
County Beekeepers’ Association (Mass.) 
is scheduled for Saturday, November 
30, 1957, at 6:30 P.M. at the Waltham 
Field Station. At this meeting we will 
resume our practice of having a pot- 
luck supper before the business meet- 
ing. Our fall season got off to a won- 
derful start with our banquet held on 
Saturday, October 26. A vote of thanks 
was given to Chairman “Dick” Corri- 
gan for his work in making arrange- 
ments for this meeting. Member A. G. 
Andree of Dover, Mass., was the lucky 
winner of the 1957 Club Hive. We 
wish him lots of luck with this hive.— 
L. C. Proctor, Corresponding Secretary. 





U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes..... 


and grow bigger every year. 
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YORK’S QUALITY BRED QUEENS 
Your Choice of Two Outstanding Strains 


DADANT’S Improved Starlines or 
YORK’S Quality Bred Italians 





Italians Starlines 
1-24 63.6 c£4 0.64 $1.00 1-24 idee > om ae .30 
0 -90 are 1.20 
Bee OD ccasns 80 ft Peres 1.10 es 
The Preference of Leading Honey Producers mee: oft. 
YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries ) 
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LOOKING AHEAD! 

Another active season with the bees has come to the inevitable 
end. This does not mean we now can sit back and “‘let the world 
go by’’; Oh No! We face a new year, and we are going ahead 
with preparations to meet it as though it were already here. 

Our bees are in wonderful shape for winter. Soil moisture is abun- 
dant. Prospects look good for clovers and other honey plants next 
spring. Orders are already being booked and inquiries are brisker 
than usual. THANKS AGAIN FOR YOUR PATRONAGE. We con- 
sider it a privilege to serve you. 


Fraternally yours 


JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Miss. U. S. A. 























DADANT STARLINE HYBRIDS & 
GARON’S 3-BANDED ITALIANS for 1958 
For queens in November write to us promptly. 
Sincere thanks to our many customers for their 1957 orders. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 



































Booking orders now. Over 
= mofy Body 30 years a shipper. Send 
for 1957 for Free Circulars. 
VERLINE APIARIES 
ee oe BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
COMME, S.C. Weslaco, Texas 
“ PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
Italian Queens “Italians” 
lity Does Not Cost—It P 
EUGENE WALKER Se ee eee 
Rt. 2, Box 207 THE WILBANKS APIARIES 
Live Oak, California Caen, Soong 











Be Sure to Write Us if You Have Ques- 
tions on Beekeeping that Bother You. 
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ONE PICTURE IS WORTH 1,000 WORDS 





This is a July 1957 aerial view of our plant. The building to the lower right with 
our name measures 100 by 200 feet and contains our office, shipping room and 
bulk storage; to the rear is our wax works. To the left front is our wood shop (bee 
hive factory) and behind it is our tin, machine and welding shop. In our 64-page 
catalog we list many items not found in other catalogs and our prices are very low 
because we do not have agents, but sell direct to you beekeepers. Write today for 
our free catalog. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. CLARKSON, KENTUCKY 
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